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urope’s FOOD Dilemmas— 


What Prospects Now Face the Various Peoples? Starvation? 
Sharp or Moderate Deprivation? Or Reasonable Adequacy 
of Supplies? A U.S. Federal Agency Here Etches the Picture 


OTAL FOOD SUPPLIES in Conti- 

nental Europe, exclusive of the 
Soviet Union, are this year estimated to 
be from 2 to 3 percent below those of 
1941-42 and about 15 percent below the 
pre-war average, according to the semi- 
annual survey of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This esti- 
mate is based on a round-up of all of the 
information available to date on 1942 
crops. 

The food supply in Continental Europe 
varies greatly from country to country 
and even between urban and rural areas 
within the same country. Most of the 
farm population is still living at pre- 
war levels, while food consumption by 
many other consumer groups has been 
drastically curtailed. The general re- 
duction in food supplies is having less 
effect on conditions in Germany and 
Italy than in the occupied countries. 


Noteworthy Shifts 


Greater reliance than before the war 
is now being placed on foodstuffs of 
plant origin, especially on grains and po- 
tatoes. Such diversions from feed to 
food uses, however, have resulted in a 
further decline in the production of 
meat, milk, and eggs, the output of which 
had already been affected unfavorably 
by the elimination of imported foodstuffs. 

With respect to 1942 crops, indications 
are that wheat and rye production was 
considerably below the average but that 
the total grain crop came within 93 per- 
cent of the 1933-37 level. Despite lower 
wheat and rye crops, bread consumption 
apparently is being maintained at last 
year’s level by mixing larger percentages 
of barley and corn and by enforcing 
higher flour-extraction ratios. 

The 1942 potato crop, chiefly because 
of increased plantings to offset damage 





Photo by Nikles 
Switzerland's dairy industry helps maintain the “satisfactory” but none-too-ample food supply 
in the peace-loving Alpine Republic. 


to wheat and rye acreages by winter kill, 
is believed to have been larger than in 
any recent year and_ considerably 
above the 1933-37 average. 


Much Sugar Diverted 


The 1942 sugar-beet crop appears to 
indicate a potential production of sugar 
somewhat below that of the preceding 
year but still above the pre-war average. 
It is believed, however, that a larger- 
than-usual proportion of the 1942 sugar- 
beet crop is being diverted to food for 
livestock and that much larger-than- 
normal quantities will have to be used 
for alcohol and other industrial purposes. 
Should this be the case, the quantities of 
sugar available for human consumption 
may prove to be below the pre-war aver- 
age. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


As a result of the high mortality of 
fruit trees during the unusually severe 
winter of 1941-42 and the continued 
shortages of fertilizers, spray materials, 
and equipment needed by orchardists, 
the 1942 fruit crop is believed to have 
been very low. The vegetable crop, how- 
ever, appears to have been generally 
larger than a year before, because of 
acreage expansion and favorable grow- 
ing conditions. Indications are that 
there was a considerable increase in veg- 
etable canning after the 1942 crop, com- 
pared with former years. 


Vegetable-Oil Supplies Cut 


Of special significance are the indi- 
cations that the 1942-43 supply of 
vegetable oils is below that of 1941-42. 
The reduction is attributed mainly to the 
low olive-oil output in Greece, to a poor 
rapeseed crop because of winter kill, and 
to the impossibility of obtaining oil sup- 
plies from Africa. The shortage is prob- 
ably being felt mainly in France, which 
has depended largely on oil imports from 
West Africa. Reserve stocks of oilseeds 
by this time have been practically ex- 
hausted in all European countries. 


Meat on Down Grade? 


The opinion is expressed that total 
supplies of meats and animal fats and 
oils in Continental Europe are no larger 
than they were last year and may even 
show a further decline because of the 
continued impossibility of importing 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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S-H-A-D-A— 


Haiti Turns to New Farming T asks 


By Tuomas A. FENNELL, President and General Manager, Haitian-American Agricultural Development Corporation 


AITI is a small country in territory. 
Its estimated 3,000,000 population 
lives in an area of only 10,700 square 
miles. But in the inter-American pro- 
gram for developing hemisphere produc- 
tion of strategic materials Haiti has an 
important role, in proportion to its size. 
With a head start before Pearl Harbor, 
Haiti today is well along toward increas- 
ing production of rubber, sisal, and other 
strategic crops. These will help replace 
tropical-grown materials that the Amer- 
icas lost in the Far East. Such prod- 
ucts as rubber and fibers, moreover, mean 
fundamental change in Haitian econ- 
omy. They represent a trend toward 
diversification of agriculture, toward 
growing materials which have a vast 
nearby market in the United States. 
They illustrate a trend which embraces 
much of the Western Hemisphere. It 
results in large part from the inter- 
American program for development of 
hemisphere economic resources set in 
motion at the Rio de Janeiro Conference 
of American Foreign Ministers in Janu- 
ary 1942. 


Construction by SHADA of a masonry storehouse for one of its projects in Haiti. 








EDITOR’S NOTE 





The references to the organization 
known as SHADA, in an article on 
Haiti in the December 12, 1942, issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly, and 
also in an item on handicrafts in the 
issue of March 6, 1943, have aroused 
a considerable degree of interest 
among the readers of this magazine 
who for one reason or another are 
concerned with Haitian economic de- 
velopments. To provide somewhat 
more detailed information on the 
origin, functions, and objectives of 
this organization, the article here pre- 
sented has been written by the execu- 
tive head of SHADA. 

















An Idea Takes Shape 


First, note the background of the de- 
velopment in Haiti. Ordinarily coffee 
is Haiti’s major export, accounting for 
nearly 52 percent of total exports in 
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1938-39. Coffee, sugar, cotton, ang 
bananas together comprised more than 
75 percent of Haiti’s exports. Before the 
war, only about one-third of Haiti’s ex. 
ports went to the United States. The 
rest went mainly to the European Con. 
tinent and the United Kingdom. Hence, 
wartime loss of European markets was q 
hard blow to Haitian economy. 

Likewise hard on Haitian economy was 
the decade of low commodity prices prior 
to the outbreak of the war in 1939, Ip 
those years, prices of cotton, coffee, 
sugar, and cocoa were so depressed that 
Haiti, like other Western Hemisphere 
producers of primary export commodi- 
ties, looked about for new ways of mak- 
ing a living. 

Out of the lessons of those hard years 
came an idea. The idea has taken 
tangible shape in the organization of 
the Haitian-American Agricultural De- 
velopment Corporation. In Haiti it is 
better known as SHADA, from the ini- 
tials of its French name, Société 
Haitiano-Américaine de Développement 
Agricole. SHADA now 
agricultural enterprise in Haiti. From 
a handful of employees, its pay rolls in 
18 months after it was organized in- 
creased to more than 17,000. For 
SHADA took on a man-sized war job of 
producing strategic materials for war 
use, in addition to its long-term objec- 
tive of improving agriculture, diversify- 
ing production, and raising living stand- 
ards in the densely populated island. 


SHADA Was Ready 


When war broke in the Pacific and the 
Japanese overran rubber and fiber plan 
tations in Malaya, the Netherlands Ie 
dies, and the Philippines, SHADA ii 
Haiti was a bustling operating projet, 
ready to handle its share of the Rio @ 
Janeiro development program. 

SHADA, furthormore, was an opera 
ing pattern of inter-American coopera 
tion. It was backed by credits of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washi 
manned by skilled agriculturalists 
the United States. The corporation 
set up under the auspices of the Hal 
Government, with a joint Hai 
United States board of directors. 

In the summer of 1941 it began 
work of developing agriculture in 
with a combination of inter-Amé 
cooperation—Haiti’s natural reso 
and manpower joined with United Sta 
capital and technical skill by means of 
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government collaboration. This pattern 
of cooperation now is being applied on a 
larger scale in the Western Hemisphere 
to increase production of rubber, fibers, 
and minerals. 
SHADA took over two plantations and 
a large forestry operation for production 
of lumber, rubber, naval stores, spices, 
and handicrafts. Some of these opera- 
tions were for immediate sale, others for 
experiment and for long-range develop- 
ment. In the first year of operation, 
S Y ended September 30, 1942, SHADA made 
qa net profit of $46,509. 


ration Job Unexpectedly Big 


Meanwhile, the supply emergency 
1, and growing out of United Nations losses of 
e than tropical resources in the Far East 
ore the dropped on SHADA’s doorstep an un- 
ti’s ex. expectedly big job. The size of this task 
s. The | is indicated by the planting of 100,000 
nCon- | acres of cryptostegia in Haiti. This 
Hence, | quick-growing vine produces a high 
S Was a grade of rubber. In fact, cryptostegia 
| rubber is among the finest known. The 
My was yine produces plenty of seed, has few 
es prior | pests. But the cost of extracting rubber 
939. In | from the vine is relatively high. It was 

coffee, } not commercially practicable before 
sed that | Pearl Harbor to tap the vine in compe- 
nisphere | tion with Hevea rubber from Far East- 
ymmodi- | ern plantations. Now the United States’ 
of mak- | urgent need for rubber makes it possible 
for SHADA to develop cryptostegia on 
rd years | the largest scale yet tried. 

























s taken SHADA’s research men have found a a : 

ation of | method which, it is believed, will prove Z . , on al é : 

ural De- } satisfactory in obtaining latex from a ot hase Vd Spel le d 

aiti it is} cryptostegia. This method consists of 5 a ie ey Pt. ae ae +, be ‘ 
the ini- | bleeding numerous stems of the vine and 7 panne ' 9 . 
Société | coagulating the latex by dilution with Two SHADA officials on the Chambellan-Sources Chaudes trail in Haiti—built by SHADA in 3 

yppement | water. Technicians are working on weeks at a cost of $450 per mile. 

p largest ' other methods of rubber recovery, also 

‘i. From | on improved methods of planting, prun- SHADA’s production of cryptostegia ee. ‘ 

y rolls in} ing, bleeding, and handling the latex. rubber may be running around 10,000 Plantation-Rubber Plans 

nized in- | It is hoped that by the end of 1944 tons annually. At the same time, SHADA is inter- 

00. For ested in development of a plantation 

jar job of rubber tree industry. More than 2,000,- 
for war 000 Hevea seedlings and high-yielding 

rm objec- clones from the Orient have been set out 

diversify- in nurseries. On plantations taken over 

ng stand- by SHADA were a number of mature 

sland, rubber trees. From these, the first year 

of operations yielded 3,743 pounds of 

d y rubber. The nurseries serve as centers 

ac and the for stimulating rubber-tree plantings by 

fiber plane small and large growers. 

rlands In- One of the first contributions by 

SHADA if SHADA to the rubber industry in the 

“ roject, Western Hemisphere was an improved 

he Ria method of tapping the Castilloa tree. 


Next to Hevea, this is the most prolific 
rubber-bearing tree found in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Millions of Castilloa 
trees grow wild in the forests of Central 
America and South America. SHADA’s 
tapping method is being taught widely 
in rubber-producing areas of the other 
American republics. Thus it aids in the 
expansion of hemisphere rubber produc- 
tion. 


Efforts Proceeding Smoothly 


Besides the cryptostegia project, 
‘ ae . rhs ‘ SHADA’s planting campaign in the sec- 


oe Bes ond year of operation includes: 12,000 
One of SHADA's rubber developments in Haiti. (Continued on p. 21) 
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Our TYPEWRITER Exports— 
By O. H. Jakes, Division of Industrial Economy, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
YPEWRITER EXPORTS from the the units figure for standard, portable, It can be estimated that about 1,000,- 
United States may conceivably and used or rebuilt typewriters. These 000 typewriters were exported from the 
reach almost half a million units (of all figures are listed, and, for comparative United States during the first 4 years 
this war is won. Incredible as that fig- Most of these must have been stand- 
ure May seem, an examination of exports — a ae —_— ard and used or rebuilt typewriters, for 
after the last war and during the inter- Million Ex porte din 7 Years: the portable typewriter was just aboyt | tha 
vening years up to the present would in its infancy right after the last war, | Am 
seem to substantiate this estimate. Certain deductions can be made about About 700,000 more typewriters were ex. | ute 
and from 1918 through 1921, providea © Ported in 1022, 1923, and 1924, and ig Met 
ane — von we assume that the "een arcgnit prondigede sired weerndimgronl: a 
wre export value was about $61.50, which is ie . ee pom wh Gefinite the 
so $11, 582,304 a fair evaluation, since the first definite —— oe ee ee 
1919 17, 391, 118 per-unit value in 1922 was $61.32. On per unit. W 
1921 12 431, 397 that basis 187,518 typewriters were ex- ° - , at 
1922 ia 745) illavzgmo «Ported in 1913, and the numbers ex- What the Figures Show Wh 
1923 240, 237 13, 821, 480 ported in 1918 through 1921 were 114,623, they 
_— 269, 546 | 15,110,586 282,782, 407,183, and 202,136, respec- Beginning with 1925 official export | that 
tively. statistics are subdivided into three | mill 
It is unfortunate that official United A further break-down could be at- groups—new standards, new portables, | Leas 
States export statistics do not give any tempted on the basis of specific exports and used or rebuilt typewriters—and in Len 
details about exports in the years im- for a longer subsequent period, but such 1939 this last class is divided to separate | have 
mediately following the first World War. estimates would be susceptible to a large rebuilt typewriters from other used | Wide 
From 1918 through 1921, export statistics margin of error, because the years im- typewriters: give 
are available only as a total value figure mediately following the last war were ; ; if ¥ 
with no indication of the number of abnormal and we therefore cannot use We 
units exported. For the next 3 years normal peacetime ratios of standard, Year nit Value work 
thereafter, both units and value are portable, and used or rebuilt to the total more 
available, but there is no break-down of as a gage for this period. 1925 Peers. ( Ey 
Standard 205, 407 $14, C09, 663 in L 
Portable 85, 602 3, O86. 716 In bi 
Used and rebuilt 28, 315 924, 080 suce 
rotal $19, 324 18, 020, 459 Som 
indi 
viedo m2, 1:22 13, 734, 171 it do 
Portable “OR, 456 3.5855 | ONA 
Used and rebuilt 28, 274 RAD, 645 ment 
rotal :28, 52 18, 198,981 j Ort 
. == | thes 
Standard 216, 338 14, 04,8 | 4! 
Portable 123, 953 4, 700, 342 gress 
Used and rebuilt 7,817 1, 221, 195 those 
rotal 78, 108 20,855,755 | Work 
cause 
1258 
Standard 12. 050 14, 626, 751 , 
meee ble 132, 291 4, 84, SAL | 
Used and rebuilt 15, 289 1, 307, 558 
Total 300), 539 21, O10, 800 Th 
= 1 Varie 
- aad undard 290, 190 15, 771, 8 hote 
Portable 146, 193 5, 491,36 | tion, 
Used and rebuilt 14, 860 1, 581, 172 supp] 
Total 425, 243 22, 843,64 | Undo 
=T1 other 
wo andard 158, 421 10,963,249 » Your 
Portable 117, 272 4, 384, 740 
Used and rebuilt $4,277 1, 335, 424 7 
Total 310, 970 16, 683, 418 speect 
= the C 
1931 ae ae New } 
Standart RT. 57 5, 838, 390 
r — S4 oo 2, 906, 438 York 
Used and rebuilt 40, O84 1, 017, 682 — 
Y 4S ee {oss pau Te y 
Courtesy Lee I Sl er 9, as2, 4 ad 
The typewriters in Latin American commercial centers (as in this handsome business structure =f practi 
in Rio) are mainly of United States origin. (Continued on p. 33) trade, 
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More Facts About Policies and Methods of 


LEND-LEASE 


A Statement by the Deputy Administrator 


By Puitie Younc, Deputy Administrator, Office of Lend-Lease Administration * 


ODAY, the United States is at war— 
a cruel and ruthless war. I know 
that every American citizen and every 
American business is anxious to contrib- 
ute his or its share and more to ultimate 
victory. This occasion is not one for ora- 
tory or dramatics. My only purpose is to 
promote a better understanding between 
the players on our United States victory 
eam. 
We all know that our allies have been 
at war much longer than we have. 
Where we have lost thousands of men, 
they have lost millions. We know, too, 
that the loss of these millions has saved 
millions of our own boys. Not only Lend- 
Lease planes and guns and tanks but also 
Lend-Lease tools, materials, and food 
have played a major role in this world- 
wide cataclysm. We must continue to 
give all we can. We must win this war 
if we are to preserve our civilization. 
We are giving this help, and we must 
work together in order that we may give 
more and more. 

Every American citizen has an interest 
in Lend-Lease, and holds a stake in the 
success of the Lend-Lease program. 
Some it affects directly and some only 
indirectly. There are few, if any, that 
itdoes not touch. It exerts an influence 
on American business through the place- 
ment of procurement orders, the trans- 
portation of goods within our shores, ana 
the shipment of such goods overseas. It 
isa national policy approved by the Con- 
gress and the people, a policy of aiding 
those United Nations which are actively 
working and fighting in our common 
cause. 


Varying Phases and Effects 


The term Lend-Lease is used in a 
variety of ways; on occasion it may de- 
hote an act of Congress, an appropria- 
tion, a governmental agency, a type of 
supply, or an international agreement. 
Undoubtedly many of you can supply 
other terms of reference where it affects 
your own interests. It is a term which 





‘This article comprises the text of the 
speech made recently by Mr. Young before 
the Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York City. In reproducing it, ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY retains virtually in its en- 
tirety the original phrasing, which is that of 
direct and intimate address to a group of 


¢p businessmen interested in foreign 
e. 


has become common throughout the 
world; it is heard as frequently in the 
Middle East and Australia as in New 
York and Washington—and I hope as 
frequently in Rome, Berlin, and Tokyo. 

There are many aspects of Lend-Lease 
which will interest you. As taxpayers 
and buyers of war bonds you will wish to 
know concerning our stewardship of the 
$18,000,000,000 entrusted to our care over 
the last 2 years. As ration-book holders 
you are anxious about the demands of 
Lend-Lease on our national food and 
petroleum supplies. As fathers of the 
boys in our armed forces you will want 
to know whether Lend-Lease has taken 
away equipment which should have 
stayed in their hands. Again, as Ameri- 
cans of imagination and initiative you 
will be interested in the tremendous 
scope of our operations—from the im- 
provement of ports in the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, from  well-drilling 
equipment for General Montgomery’s 
Eighth Army to material for China’s hid- 
den arsenals. 

Finally, you would like to know what 
the United States is getting from other 
of the United Nations as_ reciprocal 
Lend-Lease. Most of these aspects of 
Lend-Lease are described in a special 
“Report to the 78th Congress on Lend- 
Lease Operations,” submitted by the 
Lend-Lease Administrator on January 
25, 1943, and available to all. 


What Is the Basic Task 


Despite all of these complexities, how- 
ever, just what is the basic job of Lend- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


While this article was in press, 
one or two rather significant in- 
novations in export practice as re- 
lated to the procedures of the 
Lend-Lease Administration were 
made known to the foreign-trading 
community. It has of course been 
impracticable to incorporate any 
reference to these modifications of 
method in this statement by the 
Deputy Administrator, which, it is 
felt, is valuable because of its vigor- 
ous presentation of the broad ob- 
jectives and the animating spirit of 
the Lend-Lease system today. 











Lease, and why does it do what it does, 
the way it does, and when it does? I 
believe the basic job of Lend-Lease to be 
the supplying of essential needs to those 
countries, areas, or groups which are 
actively fighting and working in the de- 
fense of the United States. I do not in- 
terpret the term “supplying” narrowly— 
rather I interpret it broadly. The peo- 
ples fighting with us and for us can 
ask—and must get from the United 
States—those essential supplies to car- 
ry on the war effort, whether it be mil- 
itary or civilian, regardless of the meth- 
ods of financing or procurement. It is 
the job of Lend-Lease to see not only 
that such supplies are made available 
but also that they are shipped to those 
places where they are needed most at 
any given time. The financial aid fur- 
nished by Lend-Lease is just one of a 
series of factors, just one set of circum- 
stances among many, with which it is 
prepared to deal. 

This does not mean that Lend-Lease 
advocates a government procurement 
program, that it advocates the abolition 
or extermination of normal channels of 
trade, that it advocates the establish- 
ment of domestic prices for export 
transactions; Lend-Lease has a job 
which must be done if we are going to 
win this war. it is up to the business- 
men of America even more than the 
Federal Government to see that it is 
done. One, however, cannot do it with- 
out the other; they must work together, 
and, in order to work together, there 
must be not only a common objective 
but a thorough understanding of each 
other’s operations. 

My job today is to acquaint you with 
Lend-Lease, its general policies, its op- 
erations and its procedures. To do this, 
however, requires a little perspective. 


Days of Britain’s Acute Need 


At the end of 1940, more than a year 
before this country got into the war, 
Great Britain was facing the Nazi war 
machine alone. The loss of her conti- 
nental allies not only was a serious moral 
blow, but also represented a loss of sub- 
stantial support in the way of produc- 
tion of war matériel, food, and civilian 
supplies, as well as large amounts of 
British equipment which had _ been 
transported to the Continent. This 
meant that Great Britain had to take 
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on the most tremendous defense job she 
had ever had, with less resources than 
ever before. 

She had had one year of war already. 
She had placed contracts for what was, 
in those days, huge amounts of planes, 
aircraft engines, spare parts, ordnance, 
tanks, and other equipment in the United 
States. The strain on the British dollar 
position was suddenly and drastically 
increased when France fell and the Brit- 
ish took over almost all of the contracts 
for war matériel placed by the French in 
this country. 

The net result was that some method 
had to be found for supplying the British 
with the implements of war, a method 
which could subordinate the dollar sign 
to the need for equipment. The answer, 
as we all know, was the Lend-Lease Act, 
passed March 11, 1941. To implement it 
the first funds were appropriated by 
Congress 16 days later. The first requi- 
sition for food was handled 5 days after 
that, and the program was under way. 


Shaping Lend-Lease Pattern 


Those early days are not merely of 
historical interest. They are of great 
significance because, at this stage in the 
development of Lend-Lease, basic policy 
decisions were made which have shaped 
the pattern of Lend-Lease activities ever 
since. 

For instance, the first (and all subse- 
quent) appropriation acts provided spe- 
cifically for the procurement of, not only 
arms and ammunition, but also “agricul- 
tural, industrial, and other commodities 
and articles.” As a matter of fact, the 
amount of money appropriated for this 
category of goods was larger than that 
for any other single category in the first 
appropriation, with the exception of air- 
craft. More funds were approved by 
Congress in that first appropriation for 
agricultural and industrial articles than 
for ordnance items, for tanks and 
armored cars, or for naval and merchant 
vessels. The activity of Lend-Lease in 
the procurement and movement of com- 
mercial-type goods is nothing new; Con- 
gress was well aware of it when the first 
appropriation act was passed. 

Provision was made for the furnish- 
ing of such goods because it was recog- 
nized that armed forces could not be 
maintained in the field unless the pro- 
duction lines were maintained at home. 
In addition, the people behind these pro- 
duction lines had to be clothed and fed 
and housed. 

To carry on this Lend-Lease job— 
namely, to provide aid to those countries 
whose defense the President had de- 
clared vital to the defense of the United 
States—an organization was established 
which is now known as the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration. 


Role of Federal Agencies 


The directors of that operation be- 
lieved that existing Government agencies 
should perform those procurement func- 
tions for which they were best equipped. 
Thus, five agencies or departments were 
asked to be the Lend-Lease purchasing 
division, namely, War Department, Navy 
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Department, Maritime Commission, the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury 
Department, and the Department of 
Agriculture. The central Lend-Lease 
organization represents a clearance point 
on all requests for aid, a policy-deter- 
mining point, a fiscal-control point, and 
a central record-keeping point. After 
Pearl Harbor the Army and Navy quite 
properly took direct charge of all mil- 
itary and naval requests for aid. 

As a further step in giving a fuller 
understanding of Lend-Lease, it may be 
appropriate to outline the Lend-Lease 
mechanics whereby goods, services, and 
facilities are made available to the 
United Nations. 


Establishment of Program 


By far the largest category of aid has 
been in th.e@..rm of goods—almost 80 
percent of the total. The first step in 
this procedure is the establishment of a 
program of requirements for 6 months, a 
year, or 18 months ahead. Such a pro- 
gram, originating, of course, in the for- 
eign country involved, is prepared with 
the assistance of Lend-Lease representa- 
tives on the spot. In Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Middle East, additional 
assistance in the preparation of these 
requirements is obtained from the Amer- 
ican military and naval commanders in 
the area. When these programs arrive 
in Washington, the Supply Missions, the 
Lend-Lease foreign liaison officers, and 
our technical requirements experts go 
over them carefully. In addition, Lend- 
Lease checks informally with the Board 
of Economic Warfare to make sure that 
these requirements dovetail with import 
programs and economic-warfare plans. 

The final step in the program stage is 
the appearance by Lend-Lease before the 
War Production Board to secure an al- 
location of the material involved or to 
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arrange for the necessary priorities, It 
should be pointed out that these alloca. 
tions, which are made to the Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration for Leng. 
Lease countries, include provision for 
commercial shipments to the area. This 
is handled in most cases by our passing 
on to the Board of Economic Warfare g 
portion of our allocation against which 
can be written off approved export ]i- 
censes involving the material. 


Tests for Requisitions 


The next step is the filing of a spe. 
cific requisition by the foreign Supply 
Mission. This requisition will give the 
quantity and exact specifications of the 
goods needed, the suggested supplier in 
many cases, and, most important, the 
use to which the item will be put. On 
these facts, plus advice from our men in 
the field, Lend-Lease makes the Policy 
decision as to whether the item is “Lengd- 
Leasable,” or whether the requisition 
should be rejected so far as the use of 
Lend-Lease funds are concerned. 

Among the tests that any and all req- 
uisitions for goods must pass are: 

Is the item, in the quantities asked for, 
essential to the prosecution of the war? 

Is it the most economical for the pur- 
pose from the standpoint of material, 
procurement, and shipping? 

Could it be obtained by the foreign 
country somewhere else? 

Furthermore, Lend-Lease must be sure 
that the quantity involved falls within 
the approved program, and that funds 
are avaiiable for its procurement. 

Assuming these to be in order, the req- 
uisition is cleared by Lend-Lease and 
sent forward to the appropriate pro- 
curement agency. Where necessary, a 
copy is sent to the War Production 
Board to have suitable priorities or al- 
location certificates prepared. 
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Upon completion of production, the 
goods are turned over to a representa- 
tive of the foreign government, who 
signs a receipt for them and, under au- 
thority from Lend-Lease, an export dec- 
jaration is made up which permits ship- 
ment abroad. 

Procedure in Re “Services” 

In the case of the second category of 
aid—services—the procedure is varied. 
Approximately 65 percent of the services 
rendered are connected in some way with 
transportation. Where these services in- 
yolve the chartering of American ships 
and repairs to foreign ships, requisitions 
are filed as outlined above. In general, 
such requisitions cover services of a given 
nature to be performed over a definite 
period. Some of the services connected 
with transportation are, however, not 
susceptible to requisition treatment, nor 
are they considered as aid to any par- 
ticular country: for instance, the im- 
provement of port facilities in the Mid- 
dle East which may be used by any of 
the United Nations, improvements to 
railroads, including the supplying of 
rolling stock, and the extension and sur- 
facing of supply roads. These Lend- 
Lease projects are undertaken for the 
most part by United States Government 
agencies in recognition of the fact that 
Lend-Lease goods, wherever they are 
going, must be moved—quickly and 
safely. 

The same pattern of procedure is fol- 
lowed generally in the case of the 35 
percent of services rendered which are 
not connected with transportation. 
These services include the establishment 
of in-transit storage centers in this 
country, the erection of war plants long 
before Pearl Harbor, and the sending 
of technical United States personnel 
abroad to help Lend-Lease countries 
make the best use of goods we send. 
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Great Volume of Records 


All these transactions—goods, serv- 
ices, financing, expediting, supervision— 
require an immense volume of records. 
These records are kept in detail by the 
agencies operating for us, and they re- 
port periodically on the status of the 
program. This record-keeping must 
take care of a tremendous volume of 
business efficiently and effectively. Tel- 
etypes keep central Washington officers 
in close touch with the field. This is 
needed not only to keep close control 
over the huge sums being handled, but 
also in order to control the goods them- 
selves. 


Cash-Reimbursement Methods 


In order to round out this picture of 
Lend-Lease operations, it is necessary 
to mention the cash-reimbursement 
technique. The term “cash reimburse- 
ment” is applied to those transactions 
where procurement for a Lend-Lease 
government is carried through the Lend- 
Lease mechanism but the foreign coun- 
try pays for the goods in cash prior to 
delivery. Originally this procedure was 
developed in order to enable the Dutch 
to buy those implements of war which 
could not be secured on the open 
market. 

Since that time, however, the cash- 
reimbursement procedure, which has 
gained a certain amount of attention 
from the export fraternity, has involved 
less than 4 percent of the total number 
of Lend-Lease requisitions filed for all 
types of goods and one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of total Lend-Lease goods trans- 
ferred to December 31, 1942. Despite 
the small proportions of cash-reimburse- 
ment business, fears have been ex- 
pressed that it was showing signs of 
growth and was the opening wedge 
whereby Government would enter the 
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normal export field. Lend-Lease is con- 
scious of this threat to normal trade 
channels, and it has guarded against it 
by framing the following policy. 


Place of Normal Channels 


In the case of any transaction for 
which a foreign country or its national is 
going to pay cash, the presumption of 
Lend-Lease will always be that normal 
commercial channels of trade shall be 
used. Lend-Lease stands ready to as- 
sist the governments of our fighting 
allies in obtaining the necessary clear- 
ances for such purchases, such as priori- 
ties, allocations of material, export li- 
censes, etc. 

However, only special circumstances 
will justify the use of a cash-reimburse- 
ment requisition for such procurement. 
Each case will have to be taken up on 
its merits, and the justification will be 
set forth in writing. While Lend-Lease 
must reserve to itself the right to make 
final decisions on these matters, the 
use of this procedure will be cleared in 
each case with such other interested 
agencies in the Government as the 
Board of Economic Warfare, the State 
Department, and the War Department. 

In the handling of cash-reimburse- 
ment requisitions, Lend-Lease has di- 
rected its procurement agencies to con- 
form as closely as possible to normal ex- 
port practices, including greater recog- 
nition of trade names, closer contact 
with export channels, and full allow- 
ances for export services performed. A 
request has been made of the Office of 
Price Administration to have sales made 
to Government procurement agencies in 
response to cash-reimbursement requisi- 
tions considered as export sales in the 
full sense of the word. 


Letter from Under Secretary 


With this background of Lend-Lease 
policies, operations and procedures, I 
should like to take this opportunity, with 
your permission, to discuss perfectly 
frankly and openly certain of the ques- 
tions which come up time and again and 
which indicate, either a lack of knowl- 
edge of such facts as can be made avail- 
able or a misunderstanding of what is 
generally known. 

One of the more important questions 
could be entitled “Where is Lend-Lease 
headed? Is it planning to take over the 
export trade of the United States? And 
where will it stand after the war?” In 
response to this I would like to read from 
an exchange of correspondence between 
the Under Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Wayne Taylor, and the Lend-Lease 
Administrator, Mr. Stettinius. Mr. Tay-- 
lor’s letter of November 26, 1942, reads 
as follows: 


As you know, the Department of Com- 
merce is charged by its organic act with the 
promotion of the foreign trade of the United 
States. The officers of this Department have, 
therefore, given special attention to foreign- 
trade developments during the war, with re- 
spect not merely to their immediate effect on 
the national economy but also to their proba- 
ble bearing on our economic situation in the 
post-war world. In the performance of its 
duties, the Department has become increas- 
ingly aware of the impact of Lend-Lease op- 
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erations and of the activities of this and 
other agencies on our traditional foreign- 
trade mechanism. . 

It is recognized that military victory is at 
present the ali-important consideration, and 
we feel sure that our foreign traders are pre- 
pared to make the necessary sacrifice to that 
end. 

Changes in the character and direction of 
our foreign trade, as well as in the established 
procedures, must be anticipated. Although 
it is impossible at the moment to forecast 
the course these changes may take, this 
Department believes that the operations of 
Lend-Lease and other wartime agencies can 
be conducted in such manner that our 
foreign-trade mechanism will be left sub- 
stantially intact and ready to function effec- 
tively after the war is over. 

Policy supervision or control of foreign 
trade may be necessary for an indeterminate 
period following the war. Even so, the na- 
tional interest will, in our opinion, be best 
served by maintaining experienced foreign- 
trade organizations prepared to resume opera- 
tions on a competitive basis to the fullest 
possible extent. Private initiative and enter- 
prise have been and will continue to be all- 
important factors in the maintenance of our 
foreign trade. 

This Department, therefore, considers it 
appropriate to suggest that the Lend-Lease 
Administration, while bearing in mind war 
demands on materials and manpower, give 
full consideration to the point of view ex- 
pressed herein, in the formulation of Lend- 
Lease procedures, particularly as regards (1) 
the placing of orders for specified branded 
goods through named suppliers; (2) the 
maintenance of established channels for 
the purchase and distribution of civilian 
goods supplied through Lend-Lease; and (3) 
the retention of brand names of all such 
goods. 


Reply by Mr. Stettinius 


In a reply, dated December 10, 1942, 
which I quote, Mr. Stettinius clearly 
stated the position of Lend-Lease in this 
important matter and our determination 
to implement the policy set forth by Mr. 
Taylor to the greatest extent possible: 


This will acknowledge receipt of and thank 
you for your letter of November 26 

The Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
has been aware of the fact that its operations 
adversely affect the normal foreign-trade or- 
ganization of this country. In many in- 
stances, as you suggest, these operations have 
been dictated by military and economic 
necessity, and this adverse effect has been 
a necessary result of the most efficient ful- 
filment of the primary obligations of the 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration. To the 
extent this is true, I am sure you will agree 
that few modifications can be, or should be, 
arranged in our procedures 

However, in some cases the procedures 
which have been adopted may very well have 
been such as to unnecessarily damage the 
United States foreign-trade organization, 
without a counter-balancing advance in the 
efficient performance of the Lend-Lease 
function. 

We are glad to have a clear-cut statement 
of the position of the Department of Com- 
merce in this matter, as contained in your 
letter of the 26th. In setting up new pro- 
cedures and in reviewing our existing pro- 
cedures, we shall endeavor to keep in mind 
the statement of policy which you have pre- 
sented and, when possible, to formulate our 
procedures in a way that will implement this 
policy. In this work I hope we may take the 
liberty of calling on representatives of your 
Department for advice on particular prob- 
lems in this field as they arise, and we should, 
of course, welcome suggestions from your 
office at any time on this subject. 


Briefly, then, Lend-Lease will do every- 
thing possible, consonant with its Num- 
ber One job of helping to win the war, to 
ease the impact of its operations on the 
export trade. 


Questions Often Raised 


Another point that has been often 
raised is one that hardly needs explain- 
ing to those of you engaged in foreign 
trade. It was emphasized recently at a 
meeting of businessmen here in New 
York: “I can’t see the necessity for 
continuance of nonmilitary goods going 
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into Australia (under 
Why shouldn’t they be permitted to buy 
goods through their normal importers 
there and from the exporters in this 
country? In England, for instance, oyr 
Manchester house still does business with 
Australia direct. They (presumably the 
Australians) have the money there, and 
they certainly would have the money to 
buy the goods right here if they are 
permitted to do so.” 

Another question that arises ties in 
closely with this one. Its basic form is: 
“If the nations of Lend-Lease countries 
have to pay their governments for the 
stuff sent under Lend-Lease, why can’t 
that government pay us in turn?” Of 
course, the answer must be based upon 
the distinction between availability of 
cash and availability of the kind of cash 
which we can use. Australians have 
money of a sort that is acceptable in 
Manchester, England. But you, as man- 
ufacturers and exporters, would not be 
willing to accept pounds sterling in pay- 
ment for your goods if pounds would not 
satisfy your landlords or your workmen 
or pay your bills. 

Lend-Lease is the mechanism which 
has been established in order that the 
American merchant may continue to re- 
ceive dollars while his goods are made 
available to a foreign area. 


“Taking Advantage’? 


A third basic point that keeps crop- 
ping up is the story that foreign coun- 
tries are “taking advantage” of Lend- 
Lease. This is supposed to take the 
form of requests for either higher- 
quality materials than would normally 
be required, or material for which com- 
mercial transactions had already been 
authorized by the issuance of import 
licenses, exchange permits, etc. 

In answer to this, I can only say that 
it may happen. We make every effort 
to check on requirements and to avoid 
duplicating commercial shipments, but 
still it may happen. Before a requisition 
for any commercial-type goods for Aus- 
tralia, for instance, can be approved by 
Lend-Lease for quality and quantity, it 
must have passed a critical examination 
as to need by our own representatives 
there sitting jointly with General Mac- 
Arthur's large technical staff—made up, 
as many of you know, of top-notch in- 
dustrial and commodity men drafted for 
the job. The requisition is then cabled 
to Washington. It is discussed in detail 
with the Australian Import Procurement 
Office, and, after being examined by us, 
it is still further examined by the War 
Production Board before going forward 
for procurement. 


Exceptions To Be Worked Out 


However, the third possibility I men- 
tioned a minute ago does happen from 
time to time. Occasionally, Lend-Lease 
requisitions are filed in duplication of 
orders for which the foreign government 
had previously approved a private com- 
mercial transaction by the issuance of 
import certificates, foreign-exchange li- 
censes, or other official documents. It 
is very definitely the policy of Lend-Lease 
that, unless good reason can be shown 
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to the contrary, such commitments or 
obligations entered into in good faith by 
the foreign government or, with its ap- 
proval, by one of its nationals, shall be 
met and carried out before any Lend- 
Lease procurement for such items shall 
be entered into. 

Now, obviously, it is impossible for a 
Supply Mission here in this country to 
be at all times fully informed of actions 
taken by its home government. There 
will be occasions when, with perfect good 
faith on everyone’s part, duplications 
will occur. However, I am sure that 
such exceptions can be worked out by 
consultation between the person or firm 
in this country who feels he is being 
discriminated against, and the other 
two parties at interest—the foreign 
Supply Mission and ourselves. 

I must emphasize that in making this 
statement I am not limiting in any way 
the freedom of choice which the foreign 
nations must have as to the way that 
they will use their limited dollar ex- 
change. My remarks are intended to 
apply only to cases where the foreign 
governments have already indicated 
their choice by issuance of the appro- 
priate official permits. And any such 
general policy must, of course, be subject 
to modification in the light of the situa- 
tion existing at the time any individual 
case comes up. 


Fundamental Queries 


The basic question, however, concern- 
ing Lend-Lease and foreign trade has 
yet to be commented on. Is Lend-Lease 
responsible for reduced business of the 
United States foreign-trade fraternity? 
Is there, in fact, a reduction in business, 
by and large, or is the shoe only pinch- 
ing in spots? And what is Lend-Lease 
doing to help foreign trade? 

I believe you may be interested in 
knowing how far Lend-Lease has in- 
vaded private trade in specific areas and 
commodities. I know you will under- 
stand the need for speaking in per- 
centages rather than actual figures. 

For the first 9 months of 1942, if we 
exclude export of military goods, Lend- 
Lease exports amount to 50 percent of 
the total. This is an average of such 
figures as 61 percent for India, 91 per- 
cent for the United Kingdom, 31 percent 
for British Africa, 63 percent for Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, 88 percent for 
Russia, 60 percent for China, and 2 per- 
cent for Canada and the British West 
Indies. No goods, it should be noted, 
are shipped to any parts of Latin Amer- 
ica under Lend-Lease for civilian use or 
commercial distribution. Our activity 
there is limited to military, naval, and 
air requirements only. 


Private Trade’s Broad Field 


If we break down the same export 
figures by commodities, we, of course, 
get the same average of Lend-Lease par- 
ticipation in United States export 
trade—50O percent. In individual cate- 
gories the percentages vary—79 percent 
for foodstuffs and agricultural products, 
only 40 percent for machinery and tools, 
54 percent for iron and steel products, 
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and 40 percent for fuels. Lend-Lease 
was in the export picture to the extent 
of only 25 percent of miscellaneous man- 
ufactures, 62 percent of nonferrous met- 
als, and only 25 percent of the “all other’ 
category. There would still appear to be 
a considerable field of activity left to 
private trade in many lines despite the 
need for Lend-Lease to balance the load. 


Highly Significant Figures 


In order to get closer to the heart of 
the matter, we have taken an important 
United States export market in which 
Lend-Lease has had its heaviest influ- 
ence—the United Kingdom. We have 
compared figures for the first 9 months 
of 1942 with 1937 and have come out 
with some highly interesting statistics. 

It is true that in many agricultural 
and food products Lend-Lease has borne 
down heavily on private trade in the 
United Kingdom. So it has in fuel, in 
certain chemicals and certain machin- 
ery, even taking into account the en- 
larged total volume of exports. But it 
should be of some interest that, in cer- 
tain other lines of business, losses from 
1937 levels occurred despite the fact that 
Lend-Lease was either not in these fields 
at all or only to a nominal extent. This 
is true of leather, of grains, of canned 
fruits, of electric motors, of textile and 
sewing machines, of typewriters and 
others. Furthermore, other active lines 
of export trade have not only main- 
tained but bettered their 1937 position 
with the United Kingdom despite im- 
portant Lend-Lease operations in the fol- 
lowing fields: wood veneers, castings and 
forgings and _ tubular-steel products, 
tools, Diesel engines, machine tools, 
motorcycles and others. 
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New Opportunities for Future 


Finally, I think I should point out 
several lines of products which have been 
introduced into the United Kingdom by 
Lend-Lease—new trade opportunities for 
the future which in 1937 existed hardly 
at all. They are mostly food and agri- 
cultural goods—evaporated and dried 
milk, cheese, eggs, vegetables, seeds, etc. 
But there are also certain fabricated 
products such as wall and gypsum board, 
certain chemicals and fertilizers, where 
Lend-Lease, in responding to war de- 
mands, has opened the door for the 
American supplier in these markets. 


Salient Factors Covered 


I have attempted to give you a pic- 
ture of Lend-Lease—what its basic job 
is, how it is doing that job, and what 
its policies are as regards the relation- 
ship of these operations to United States 
foreign trade. Of necessity this review 
has been sketchy and somewhat loosely 
connected. I think we might recapitu- 
late the main points covered. 

First, the primary job of Lend-Lease 
as an organization has been to speed 
aid to those countries whose defense 
has been declared vital to the defense 
of the United States. Lend-Lease steps 
in whenever difficulties of international 
exchange might otherwise hinder the 
free flow of mutual help or when, as in 
the case of military and some few criti- 
cal nonmilitary items, Lend-Lease meth- 
ods can get the best war results more 
quickly and effectively. Whether ex- 
changes of goods are made by Lend- 
Lease methods or by direct purchase, 
the aim is the same—to multiply the 
combined strength of the United Nations 

(Continued on p. 32) 





“Come and get it!” Food for United Nations soldiers is a highly important factor in Lend-Lease 
and Reciprocal Lend-Lease. 
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Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wheat: Mills Must Use 1941-42 Crop.— 
All flour mills in Argentina must utilize 
the 1941-42 wheat crop exclusively up to 
November 30, 1943, according to decree 
No. 137,628 of December 9, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial on January 
25, 1943. The old wheat can be pur- 
chased only from the Grain Regulating 
Board. It is forbidden to mill wheat or 
use wheat flour of the 1942-43 crop. 
This regulation has been reported nec- 
essary to avoid the deterioration of the 
old crop and to facilitate the storage of 
the new crop. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Prohibition on Importation of Bolivian 
Animals Removed.—Provisions of decree 
No. 85,257, of February 22, 1941, which 
prohibited the importation from Bolivia 
into Argentina of animals of the sheep 
species and their byproducts, were abro- 
gated by decree No. 138,041 of December 
14, 1942, published in the Boletin Oficial 
on January 22, 1943. The restriction 
originally was imposed because of a re- 
port that sheep pox was prevalent in 
Bolivia. A thorough investigation and 
study failed to reveal the existence of 
the disease, however, and the prohibi- 
tion was canceled. The decrees covered 
llamas, vicumas, guanacos, wool, leather, 
and other byproducts. 

Prior Permit Required for Exports of 
Medical Cotton Cloth——A prior permit is 
required for the exportation from Ar- 
gentina of cotton cloth for medical pur- 
poses, by terms of decree No. 136,510 of 
November 27, 1942, published January 
22, 1943, in the Boletin Oficial. Materials 
included are absorbent gauze, cambric 
for bandages, tarlatan for plaster work, 
and unbleached linen up to 250 grams 
per square meter. Exempt from the 
prior permit requirement, however, is 
unbleached linen which is used to pack- 
age other merchandise. The decree is 
a precautionary measure to insure an 
adequate supply of these materials for 
local needs, it is reported. 

Razor Blades: Ezxportation Per- 
mitted.—Exportation of 43,500 kilograms 
of razor blades from Argentina during 
the first 6 months of 1943 was authorized 
by resolution No. 39,668 of February 5, 
1943, made public in a press release of 
February 9, 1943, by the Committee of 
Exportation and of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Development. In addition to 
the foregoing amount, the resolution per- 
mits the exportation of blades repre- 
senting 50 percent of such steel imported 
in the future as well as 50 percent of all 
steel obtained in the country from 
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sources not included in the sworn decla- 
rations of the exporting firm’s stocks. 

The press release states that the meas- 
ure is the result of studies made by the 
Committee in conjunction with the Min- 
istry of War and the Bureau of Supply, 
Industry, and Commerce. The latter is 
the division of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in charge of price control. The 
studies revealed that present stocks of 
blades and of steel are sufficient to meet 
domestic needs for 2 years. 

Cotton Yarr : Global Quota Established 
for Exports—To insure an adequate 
supply of cotton yarn in Argentina for 
domestic mills, a global quota of 500,000 
kilograms for exportation was set by 
resolution No. 38,298 of December 30, 
1942, published in the Boletin Oficial 
January 26, 1943. The quota will be dis- 
tributed among Argentine mills in ac- 
cordance with their production capacity 
and with a schedule issued with the 
resolution. 

Sunflower Seed and Sunflower Oil: Exr- 
portation Prohibited—In an _ official 
press release dated February 10, 1943, the 
Argentine Ministry of Agriculture made 
public the text of a decree which states 
that exportation of sunflower seed and 
sunflower oil will be forbidden, except 
for that which was sold abroad before 
the date of the decree. The decree fur- 
ther states that the Committee of Ex- 
portation and of Industrial and Commer- 





The Cover Picture 





Shipbuilding’s Tempo Rises 


The illustration on our cover 
this week serves to emphasize the 
fact that shipbuilding in this coun- 
try now is as picturesque as it is 
vital— and it is today being 
speeded up to the attainment of 
amazing records which in the past 
would hardly have entered a ship- 
builder’s dreams. 

This particular scene shows the 
welding of the hatch beams on the 
Ocean Wanderer, one of the ships 
built by Todd-Bath for the British 
Purchasing Commission. 
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cial Development, which handles all ex. 
port-control measures, will not consider 
any requests for export permits for the 
aforesaid products which are not accom- 
panied by proof that the sale was made 
before the date of the decree. 

The preamble to the decree, which hag 
not yet been given a number or date, 
gives as a reason for the measure the 
present drought which has materially re. 
duced this year’s sunflower crop. Ina 
press release dated February 11, 1943, 
the Ministry of Agriculture announced 
that the maximum price of sunflower oj] 
would not be increased and that meas. 
ures would be taken to prevent sales at 
above the fixed price. 


Belgian Congo 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Vegetable Products: Regulation of 
Trade Authorized.—The governors of 
provinces in the Belgian Congo have 
been authorized to regulate buying, sell- 
ing, and holding of vegetable products 
gathered or cultivated in that colony, by 
legislative ordinance No. 213/A. E. of 
July 22, 1942, published in the Bulletin 
Administratif of July 25, and effective 
from August 1. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Business improved in Trinidad and 
Tobago in February. Most of the large 
dry-goods shops, closed since the begin- 
ning of the year, opened once more. On 
February 1, the new Shop-Hours Ordi- 
nance went into effect, allowing longer 
periods of service for retail establish- 
ments. Enforcement of additional price- 
control regulations began February 15. 

A new ordinance to stabilize the sugar 
industry maintains the guaranteed 
prices for cane, although a new price 
formula has been adopted. 

Shortages of electricity and charcoal 
continue, but relief for the electric situ- 
ation is expected in the near future. 
There has been no water shortage as yet 
this year. The cost of living in February 
remained unchanged from January's 
high figure. 

Petroleum production maintained high 
levels. Other small industries of the 
colony continued operating almost en- 
tirely for domestic consumption. Petro- 
leum shipments remained constant dur- 
ing January (the latest available statis- 
tics), while agricultural exports suffered 
their usual seasonal decline. Lack of 
shipping space will greatly reduce sugar 
exports this year. 
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Initial steps have been taken toward 


solving the transportation problem. 
There has been a further restriction of 
the ancillary bus service of the Trinidad 
Government Railways, a new registra- 
tion of automobiles and trucks com- 
pleted on February 10, and measures 
which appear to be preliminary to gas 
rationing, under the direction of the 
Road and Rail Transport Coordinating 
Committee. 

February was characterized by an ad- 
vance in the field of education with the 
opening up of both a new Junior Tech- 
nical School at San Fernando and a new 
puilding for the Catholic St. Benedict’s 
College. 

Credit continued excellent, and was 
freely available for all local operations 
or for foreign-exchange transactions ap- 
proved by the government control au- 
thorities. The gradual spread of bulk 
purchasing to nearly all commercial 
transactions and the consequent decline 
in ordinary trade has reduced collections 
considerably. 

The decreased quantity of sugarcane 
to be harvested this year makes unlikely 
any future labor shortage. 

The Agricultural Society has spon- 
sored resolutions for an increase in the 
price of all types of budded oranges and 
copra. Production costs for these items 
have risen considerably. ‘The control, 
manufacture, and sale of all copra prod- 
ucts has now been vested in the Food 
Controller, who allots monthly manufac- 
turing quotas and enforces standards es- 
tablished for soap. The price of coffee 
has also risen during the past month. 

The Cocoa Growers Association has 
announced that it is unable to market 
any tonka beans this year, as in the past, 
and that individual producers will have 
to make their own export arrangements. 

Venezuelan cattle supplies returned to 
normal from the reduction that had 
taken place during the past month. The 
Food Controller is taking steps to im- 
plement the urgent needs of the fisher- 
men. 

Cocoa was adversely affected by the 
steady rains during January, and exports 
will probably decrease during 1943. 
Prospects for the future of this crop, 
as well as for sugarcane, are not prom- 
ising. 

February was the first month in the 
past 14 that the average cost of living 
remained unchanged, as compared with 
the preceding month. Average food 
prices dropped 1 point, but beef costs 
rose § points. Other items remained 
constant or increased slightly. The 
over-all index figure remained station- 
ary, however, at 177 (base year, 1935- 
100). 

A new Rent Restriction Ordinance was 
passed at the beginning of February to 
protect further the rights of tenants 
during the prevalent housing shortage. 

All employers are now required to hire 
only persons having identity cards, which 
were distributed following the general 
population registry last August. 

These, then, were the conditions pre- 
vailing in this important British West 
Indian colony a few weeks ago. To that 
immediate picture it seems worth while 
to append at this time a broad back- 
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ground depiction of the course of events 
during the entire year 1942, as portrayed 
in an annual report from field officers, 
now available in the Department of 
Commerce. 

Economic conditions in Trinidad and 
Tobago during 1942 were influenced 
mainly by the large number of workers 
employed on the United States military 
and naval bases. As 1942 opened, so 
much labor was employed at the bases 
that agriculture had to suffer from a 
shortage of workers needed to carry on 
the cultivation of various crops, but an 
extensive agricultural program to con- 
vert some 15,000 acres to food crops had 
some success. 

The large pay rolls at the Base brought 
on a greatly increased purchasing power 
during 1942. There was no corresponding 
increase in production, however, because 
of the inadequacy of raw materials and 
facilities. 

The war was brought home to Trinidad 
during 1942 through additional measures 
for civil defense, a fairly acute food 
shortage, and the physical presence of 
the enemy in nearby waters. Shortages 
of water, electricity, charcoal, tires, and 
tubes occurred. Except in the field of 
food production, agriculture showed a 
tendency to decline in vitality, but the 
petroleum industry operated at record 
levels throughout 1942. The cost of liv- 
ing rose steadily, starting at the first 
of the year at about 145 percent and ris- 
ing to 177 percent at the close. (Base 
year, 1935=100.) 
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The year opened with the government 
restricting the importation of some goods 
into the colony, but the progress of 1942 
was evidenced by an expansion of the 
government’s bulk-purchasing program 
to almost all articles and its establish- 
ment of absolute control over all imports 
and stocks of foods. 

The exploitation and manufacture of 
petroleum products continues to be the 
colony’s principal industry, and it ranks 
about sixth in the hemisphere in this 
field. Facilities for both production and 
refining increased in 1942, and local con- 
sumption of petroleum products reached 
record levels because of the greatly aug- 
mented number of ships and aircraft 
calling at Trinidad. The asphalt trade 
had a more active year than in 1941, and 
transshipments of other important prod- 
ucts continued regularly and on an im- 
proved scale after the completion of new 
installations. 

Most other industries kept on produc- 
ing for domestic consumption, and con- 
tinued to enjoy prosperity throughout 
the year as a result of pay rolls from the 
American bases. 

The outstanding development in 1942 
was the conversion to food crops of some 
15,000 acres. Prices for certain types of 
local produce have been guaranteed by 
the Food Controller to stimulate local 
food production. In general, however, 
the lack of labor because of the great 
number of workers employed on the 
United States project has taken heavy 
tolls with respect to the principal agri- 





whole morale of his population. 


political domination. 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


[Forty-fifth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 
“Total Peace” Is the Only Answer 


A modern nation desirous of conquering an enemy, and of preventing any 
prompt vengeance on his part, may set out to fight not only his armed forces but 
also his industrial resources, and may perhaps endeavor to break permanently the 
This is exactly what Hitler tried to achieve in 
Poland, for instance, after his victory over that country. 

In other words, “total” victory, under modern conditions, may easily mean the 
physical extermination of substantial sectors of the enemy’s population, and the 
destruction or seizure of all his essential industrial resources. 
and of counteraction pushes each belligerent toward such a policy, the actual result 
may be indiscriminate and unrestricted mutual destruction. 

Given the present status of social and technological development, a peace must 
entail more than a mere cessation of military operations—more even than mere 
destruction of all existing stocks of arms by all nations, desirable as this would 
certainly be. A durable peace between the industrialized nations of our time can 
be based only on a universal understanding of the terrible implications of modern 
warfare, on a total international victory of a philosophy of peace. 

In a world of unprecedented scientific possibilities, either for destruction or for 
reconstruction, the basic conditions for peace must be a real determination of all 
the great nations of the world to direct their economic policies of the future toward 
obtaining a steady increase in the standard of living rather than preparation for war, 
and toward achieving the abandonment of outmoded notions of sovereignty and 


In an age of inevitable interdependence among all the industrialized nations, the 
concept of occupation and exploitation of new territories promises success only if it 
involves the virtual looting of their resources and the actual enslavement of their 
populations, as has been attempted in Poland. However, if the relationship between 
nations is to be based on periodical, efficient, and ever-increasing reproduction of 
goods—which alone has made the whole progress of civilization possible—it will 
presuppose the complete abolition of such methods. \f war in our time tends to be 
total war, then the only alternative is total peace. 


(From “Economics in Uniform,” by Albert T. Lauterbach. Publishers: Princeton 


————} 


If the logic of action 
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cultural products, sugar and cocoa, for 
their production and exports in 1942 were 
lower than before. 

It will be many years before the ad- 
verse effects of the neglect of the land 
forced by these restricted operations can 
be entirely overcome. Most successful 
among small producers were the grape- 
fruit growers, whose Cooperative Asso- 
ciation maintained good prices and 
greatly expanded local sales. Tonka- 
bean exports more than doubled in 1942, 
but coffee did not reach 1941 production 
levels, and the government had to license 
all manufacturers using copra because of 
the unusual scarcity in coconuts. Rub- 
ber production proceeded satisfactorily. 

Revenue for 1942 reached a record 
total, but budget expenses were also 
high. During most of the year credit 
was freely available for all operations 
which did not involve foreign exchange 
or which were approved by the govern- 
ment-control authorities. Collections, in 
general, maintained a normal level. 

There was a general rise in the cost of 
living during 1942. In August 1942, the 
increase in Trinidad’s cost of living since 
1939 had been 47 percent. Household 
equipment and tools, food, clothing, fuel, 
light, and washing costs all went up dur- 
ing the year, while rents probably re- 
mained the most constant, being strictly 
controlled. In order to be able to ascer- 
tain the costs of imported goods and 
therefore to be in a better position to con- 
trol them. new regulations, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, were established regarding 
the make-up of the landed costs of im- 
ports and the fixing of wholesale and re- 
tail prices. 

Though no statistics are yet available, 
Trinidad’s 1942 foreign trade probably 
maintained a high level. Factors that 
were most advantageous to local mer- 
chants during the year were the increased 
importance of the colony as a bunkering 
and transshipment point, its location at 
the confluence of convoy and airway 
routes, and the large expenditures on the 
United States bases. By the end of the 
year, most importations were controlled 
by government bulk-purchasing, and the 
government was supervising the distribu- 
tion of foods and drugs by the principal 
wholesalers, with all firms dealing in 
foodstuffs under rigid control. 

Light and power (electricity) were ra- 
tioned throughout the year. 

The sale of bicycle tires and tubes was 
subjected to the supervision of the Con- 
trol Board during the last part of 1942, 
as had previously been done for auto- 
mobile tires. Various control measures 
over foodstuffs were put into effect in 
midyear, and centralized purchasing by 
the Trinidad Food Controller was in- 
itiated in June. 

Local transportation difficulties were 
intense in 1942. Railway and bus serv- 
ices were handicapped by lack of equip- 
ment, in the face of unprecedented 
traffic. Plans for the coordination of all 
transport services, principally to save 
dwindling stocks of tires and tubes, went 
forward. 

Maritime traffic reached record heights 
during 1942, and air connections with 
North and South America continued to 
increase in number and rapidity. 
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A plan to organize a schooner pool for 
interisland cargoes between the West 
Indies was sponsored by the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission last 
spring, and, although approved by Trini- 
dad, no further steps have been taken 
locally to carry out the plan. 

The labor market continued to absorb 
a considerable number of employees de- 
spite the gradual discharge of several 
thousand workers from the United States 
project during 1942. There was a marked 
lack of laborers in the agricultural field 
which threatened food production; and 
even the immigration ordinance passed 
at the beginning of the year to encourage 
the importation of bona fide manual la- 
borers has failed to provide agriculture 
with any relief from the general shortage 
in this field. Employment in retail trade 
declined slightly, and new shop hours 


‘were established by the end of 1942. No 


labor disputes of any importance oc- 
curred during 1942, and a new law gov- 
erning such disputes is under considera- 
tion at present. 

Lack of materials and equipment has 
curtailed the low-cost housing program 
sponsored by the government for the past 
few years, but a fair amount of con- 
struction continued during 1942, and in 
December a measure was passed to allow 
government employees to obtain small 
loans for individual housing projects. 
The colony still lacks centralized control 
of its water supply, and shortages oc- 
curred in 1942 from time to time. To- 
ward the end of the year new wells and 
pipes did provide some temporary relief. 

An island-wide registration revealed 
that Trinidad’s population has increased 
more than 20 percent since the last 
census (1931). 


SITUATION IN BaRBADOS 


Economic conditions in Barbados—es- 
pecially the foodstuffs situation—ap- 
peared favorable in January. Short- 
ages, however, were dominant in other 
commodities, especially tires. To con- 
serve the limited supplies of tires and 
gasoline, bus companies recently sus- 
pended all service between the hours of 
noon and 3 p.m. Merchants decided to 
keep their shops open only half a day 
on Thursdays. The cost of living re- 
mained high during January, but meas- 
ures were taken to control further in- 
creases. A large sum was placed at the 
disposal of the Governor-in-Executive 
Committee to susidize, when necessary, 
the costs of rice, salt pork, condensed 
milk, corn meal, salt fish, charcoal, and 
firewood. 

The prospects for the sugar crop were 
good; several sugar factories began 
grinding operations by the end of Jan- 
uary. 

The importance of the local food-pro- 
duction program being conducted by the 
government was reflected in an order 
issued on January 25 stating that avail- 
able supplies of fertilizers may be used 
only to promote the growing of food- 
stuffs and must not be used for sugar- 
cane production. A formal notification 
was made to fancy-molasses producers 
by the Fancy-Molasses Control and 
Marketing Board that it does not pro- 
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Java in the Yen Bloc 


The Japanese “‘yen bloc” has fi- 
nally been extended to the Nether. 
lands Indies, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Tokyo radio, 
New regulations defining the rela- 
tionship between the yen and the 
Netherlands Indies guilder went 
into effect on February 2. The 
yen-guilder rate is set at parity, 
which means that 1 yen is now 
worth 100 guilder cents, compared 
with 44 cents before the war. 

The new exchange regulations 
apply to Java only. They provide 
that all transactions between Java 
and Japan be made through Jap- 
anese banks and in Japanese cur- 
rency, with special permits re- 
quired for remittances exceeding 
200 guilders a month. Interest 
rates on savings accounts were 
raised in Sumatra and Malaya on 
February 1. 

The yen was declared the official 
currency in Sumatra, together 
with Malaya, some time ago. For 
administrative reasons the Jap- 
anese have separated Java from 
Sumatra, and this separation has 
also been applied to currency. As 
a result, the yen hitherto did not 
circulate in Java, where notes of 
the Javasche Bank continued as 
currency, as well as special army 
“credit notes’ used by the occu- 
pation forces. 











pose to allocate production quotas this 
year for the manufacture of fancy 
molasses for export. 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


General economic conditions in Ja- 
maica during February followed the un- 
favorable trend that existed in the sev- 
eral preceding months as a result of the 
shortage of shipping facilities, the ra- 
tioning of petroleum products, and un- 
employment. Food production, however, 
has been favorable because of increased 
cultivation of garden crops by small ten- 
ant farmers as well as the guaranty of 
satisfactory prices by the authorities. 
Good weather prevailed throughout the 
island during the month under review. 

The labor situation, although slightly 
alleviated by measures taken during the 
past few months to raise wages and bet- 
ter living conditions, continued acute. 
The government recently granted salary 
increases to most of its employees, in- 
cluding the judiciary, to meet the steadily 
increasing cost of living. 

The cost of foodstuffs continued to 
rise, principally because of the rice 
shortage—a result of the government's 
ban on the importation of this com- 
modity—and insufficient supplies of 
fresh meat in the domestic market. The 
rise in clothing prices was even faster, 
because of increased manufacturing 
costs, as well as the high freight rates 
and expensive war-risk-insurance rates 
resulting from the shipping shortage. 
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Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Motor Spirit: Import Duty Reduced 
in Antigua.—The Antiguan import duty 
on motor spirit (including benzine, gas- 
oline, naphtha, and petrol) was reduced 
from 1s. 1d. to 10d. per gallon under the 
Antigua general tariff and continued at 
10d. per gallon under the British prefer- 
ential tariff, by a resolution of December 
16, 1942, published in the Antigua 
Gazette of December 24, 1942. 

Automobile Fuels: Montserrat Import 
Duty Lowered.—The Montserrat gen- 
eral rate of import duty on automobile 
fuels, including benzine, benzoline, gas- 
oline, naphtha, and petrol spirits was 
reduced from ls. per gallon to 8d. per 
gallon, by a government resolution of 
December 21, 1942. The preferential 
rate of duty applicable to imports from 
British areas remains at 8d. per gallon. 


Transport and Communication 


Services in Jamaica Curtailed.— 
Transportation in Jamaica has been con- 
siderably curtailed because of coal ra- 
tioning and equipment shortages. 

The railways have had to curtail their 
services, particularly passenger service. 
They face difficulties in obtaining mate- 
rials necessary for removal of their 
equipment because of wartime restric- 
tions in exporting countries on the ex- 
portation of manufactures of steel. Ra- 
tioning of coal further complicates the 
plight of the railroads, which must now 
use wood as fuel whenever possible. 

The Jamaica Tramway Co., operating 
in the city of Kingston and its suburbs, 
also has been handicapped by a short- 
age of equipment and replacement parts. 
Existing facilities have been taxed to the 
utmost because of the ban on all but 
essential driving. The company states 
that 25 percent of its street cars have 
been rendered useless through break- 
downs. 
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Electric-power plants in Ger- 
man-occupied territories in “the 
East” (the Soviet Ukraine and ad- 
joining regions) will be recon- 
structed and extended under the 
supervision of a new organization, 
the Energiebau Ost, the Nazi press 
reports. It is said that 10,000,000 
marks have been provided for the 
work. 

“When the plants are com- 
pleted,” they will be taken over 
and operated by the Energiever- 
sorgung Ukraine, an organization 
established primarily to insure 
unified control of all power plants 
in that area. 

Inasmuch as the Nazi forces are 
today being forcibly ejected from 
vast areas of “the East” by the 
powerful thrusts of the Soviet 
armies, the project thus briefly 
outlined is likely to rate as one of 
those ‘“‘best-laid schemes o’ mice 
an’ men” which “gang aft agley.” 
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Other transportation services, such as 
motortrucks and busses, have also been 
affected by drastic rationing of fuel oil 
and gasoline, and by the shortage of 
replacement parts. 


Canada 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Broad Group of Specified Goods Pro- 
hibited Import Except Under Permit.— 
No person in Canada may purchase for 
import, import, offer to purchase for im- 
port, or offer to receive on consignment 
for import, or make any contract or 
other arrangement for the importing of 
a broad group of enumerated goods, ex- 
cept under and in accordance with the 
terms of a permit issued by or on behalf 
of the Minister of National Revenue on 
the advice of the Shipping Priorities 
Committee, effective February 22, 1943, 
by an order in council February 8, ac- 
cording to customs memorandum WM 
No. 89 issued by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, February 11. 
In sanctioning the imports of esesntial 
and strategic commodities enumerated 
in the schedule to the order, the Ship- 
ping Priorities Committee will ‘be gov- 
erned by the recommendations of the 
various Canadian administrators. 

The order reflects the imperative need 
of restricting import shipping space to 
commodities essential to the wartime 
economy of Canada. Further, it will 
enable the Canadian Shipping Priorities 
Committee to enforce adherence to in- 
structions respecting import shipping 
priorities and to prevent unnecessary im- 
portations into Canada from impeding 
the movement of essential imports. 

At the same time it places American 
and Canadian importers on a more nearly 
equal basis as it prevents the importa- 
tion of certain commodities by Canadian 
importers which American importers are 
not allowed to import. Also it will pre- 
vent any Canadian importer from secur- 
ing more than his legitimate share of 
necessary imports and will eliminate any 
possibility of any importer securing any 
monopoly on strategic materials. 

Exempted from the provisions of this 
order are goods located in and imported 
from the United States; goods originat- 
ing in Mexico or any country in Central 
America if imported via the United States 
overland, by air, or by inland waterway, 
in conformity with the United States reg- 
ulations; goods imported by post, or 
goods which on or before February 22, 
1943, were afloat in transit to Canada. 

Other exemptions are goods imported 
from Alaska, Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, and the United Kingdom, but the 
exemption does not apply to goods im- 
ported from other parts of the British 
Empire. 

Likewise, the order does not apply to 
goods purchased by the various agencies 
and departments of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment such as the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corp., Ltd. 

[The schedule to the order closely follows 
list III of the general-imports order M-63 of 
the United States War Production Board, 
although the Canadian list is perhaps more 
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extensive than the WPB list. For example, 
on the Canadian list are all kinds of fresh 
and prepared fruits and fresh and canned 
vegetables, while the WPB list is limited to 
Only specified fruits and vegetables. Other 
Canadian items are fresh meats, all kinds of 
edible nuts, and all beverages, whether alco- 


holic or not.] 
Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Edible Vegetable Oils: Packing, Sale, 
and Importation Regulated.—Packing, 
sale, or importation of edible vegetable 
oils in Cuba derived from a mixture of 
two or more oils, or from oils containing 
artificial flavor, color, or aroma, whether 
of domestic or foreign origin is prohibited 
according to decree No. 1140 published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of April 29, 1942. 

[A previous announcement in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 27, 1942, errone- 
ously announced that the importation, pack- 
ing, or sale of these oils was prohibited only 
when they were not labeled to show mixture, 
artificial flavor, and similar information.] 


Whereas under decree No. 1140 a period 
of 30 days after the publication of the 
decree was granted to manufacturers and 
of 120 days to wholesalers and retailers 
to dispose of vegetable oils covered by the 
prohibition, a later decree fixed the pe- 
riod of time within which compliance 
must be made at 6 months to wholesalers 
and 8 months to retailers. 

Meat-Import Prohibitions Clarified.— 
Prohibition of certain meat importations 
into Cuba from designated areas estab- 
lished by Presidential decree No. 2530 of 
September 10, 1942, for quarantine pur- 
poses, has been interpreted as not in- 
cluding lard and suet. Neither does the 
prohibition apply to sausages or pre- 
served meats that have been submitted 
to the process of conservation by means 
of autoclave (gastight vessel for cooking 
or sterilizing by steam). This interpre- 
tation is according to customs circular 
No. 16, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of February 12, 1943. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 


ber 7, 1942, for further details of decree No. 
2530.] 


Guayule: Tariff Classification Clari- 
fied —Gum from the guayule plant, now 
being used as a substitute for rubber, has 
been classified for import duty -under 
item 78-C of the Cuban customs tariff, 
by customs circular No. 1923 of January 
25, 1943. This item covers: “Rubber 
(coagulated latex, smoked or unsmoked, 
washed or purified) and gutta-percha, 
crude, in bulk or sheets not vulcanized.” 

[The rate of duty to United States products 


classified under item 78-C is $0.70 per 100 
gross kilograms. | 


Sugar: Production Quota Announced 
for 1943.—The 1943 Cuban sugar crop has 
been fixed at 3,225,000 short tons, accord- 
ing to Cuban Presidential decree No. 396, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Febru- 
ary 10, 1943. The decree also authorizes 
a tentative quota of 2,700,000 tons for 
export to the United States and 300,000 
tons for export to countries other than 
the United States. 

Reexportation Period for Sugar Con- 
tainers Extended—The _ reexportation 
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rage 
Sweden’s New Bridge Has 


“Longest Concrete Span 


in World” 


A bridge which is reported to 
have the longest concrete span in 
the world has been constructed in 
Sweden. 

The span is 886 feet long, and 
the total length of the bridge is 
li 4,900 yards, with height above 
water 131 feet, according to foreign 
press reports. 

The bridge crosses the Aanger- 
man River at Sando in northern 
Sweden, thus eliminating the last 
ferry on the coast highway between 
Stockholm and Haparanda at the 
Finnish frontier. 











period under the Cuban system of tem- 
porary admissions for imported bags or 
other containers used in exporting sugar 
has been extended from 24 months, as 
set by decree law No. 810 of January 11, 
1935, to 36 months from the date of im- 
portation, according to Treasury circular 
No. 25 of February 19, 1943. 

[See CoMMERCE REPortTs of January 26, 1935 
for more detailed provisions of decree law 
No. 810.] 

Use of Enemy Insignia Prohibited.— 
The use in Cuba of any sort of industrial, 
commercial, or agricultural brands or 
marks, or any documents or pamphlets 
on which there appear shields, flags, em- 
blems, insignia, or any characteristic 
signs of nations at war with Cuba, or of 
nations allied with such enemy nations, is 
henceforth prohibited, according to de- 
cree No. 362, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of February 8, 1943. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wrapping Paper: Import Tax Re- 
vised.—The import tax on common 
wrapping paper, including straw and 
wood paper, and manila paper weigh- 
ing less than 24 grams, but not under 16 
grams, per square meter, has been in- 
creased, and the import tax on the 
above-type paper weighing less than 16 
grams per square meter canceled, accord- 
ing to Congressional law No. 135, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of December 
16, 1942. Under the provisions of this 
law, the types of paper mentioned, when 
weighing 16 to 24 grams per square meter, 
will be taxable at 4 cents per gross kilo- 
gram (previous rate, 2 cents per gross 
kilogram). Paper of this type weighing 
more than 24 grams per square meter will 
continue to be taxable at the old rate of 2 
cents per gross kilogram. 

{In addition to the above import taxes, 
import duties of from 2 to 3 cents per gross 
kilogram apply to paper weighing 16 grams 
and over per square meter and a rate of 10 
cents per net kilogram to paper weighing less 
than 16 grams per square meter.] 
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Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions in Ecuador during 
January 1943 were seasonally quiet; the 
advent of the rainy season seriously 
impeded land and air transportation. 
Merchants, banks, and industrial estab- 
lishments were: engaged in the usual 
year-end inventories and the preparation 
of annual reports. The heavier-than- 
normal rainfall, however, favored river 
transportation in the coastal region, par- 
ticularly on the Guayas River which pro- 
vides transportation for Guayaquil’s hin- 
terland. Most of the 1942 crops were 
harvested by the end of the year, but, 
because of the excellent foreign markets 
which have prevailed for rice, sowings of 
that grain in January 1943 reached rec- 
ord proportions. 


AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural situation remained 
normal as the coastal region benefited 
by the rainfall; the 1943 crops are ex- 
pected to be normal, but agriculturists 
have been affected by the shortage of 
labor. Numerous construction activities, 
such as defense projects and the Inter- 
American Highway, have attracted large 
numbers of farm workers as planters en- 
gaged in cocoa, rice, and sugar produc- 
tion are unable to meet the higher wage 
scales prevailing for construction work. 
Unless some of these projects are com- 
pleted before harvest time, Ecuadoran 
agricultural output may be curtailed. 

The Ecuadoran Department of Agri- 
culture is planning to install important 
irrigation works in the Province of Ma- 
nabi which will cost about 1,000,000 
sucres (approximately $71,000). 

The trade in Ecuadoran cocoa was ac- 
tive during January, and substantial 
sales were made to Mexico as well as the 
United States. The coffee market was 
likewise good, though it is usually dull 
during January. Coffee exports will not 
become very active until June, when the 
new crop comes on the market. Coffee 
production in 1942 was very poor, but it 
is believed that the 1943 crop will show 
improvement. 

To assure domestic requirements, the 
Government prohibition on rice exports 
which was imposed last November was 
continued throughout January. Rice 
growers and exporters complained 
against the export ban because of the 
existing surplus and the high level of 
production anticipated for 1943. The 
foreign demand for Ecuadoran rice con- 
tinued and numerous inquiries were re- 
ceived from neighboring countries. 

There was no change in the Ecuadoran 
sugar situation during January, during 
which month the year’s harvest was com- 
pleted. The Government ban on sugar 
exports was also continued, pending offi- 
cial data on the 1942 crop. The domestic 
price of sugar remained fixed by the 
Government at 48 sucres per quintal. 


RUBBER 
The output of rubber in January was 
surprisingly good, inasmuch as the rainy 


season usually retards production. Be- 
cause of the exceptionally good prices be- 
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To Shun Magnetic Mines, 
Ships Get “Electric Mas- 
s 9» 
sage”! 


A “solution” of the problem of 
protecting ships against magnetic 
mines is claimed by Swedish naval] 
experts, the foreign press reports. 

By passing through a _ high- 
voltage field at a demagnetization 
station outside Stockholm, Swedish 
merchant ships are given “electri- 
cal massage.” It is claimed that 
this, in addition, to the wiring of 
the outside of the hull, gives com- 
plete protection against magnetic 
mines 30 or more feet beneath the 
keel. Complete demagnetization 
of the great mass of steel in the 
ship is, of course, impracticable. 

Similar stations are reportedly 
planned for the southern and west- 
ern coasts of Sweden. 











ing received by rubber-tree tappers, it 
was expected that the flow of rubber to 
the ports would continue throughout the 
rainy season. Large quantities of rubber 
were shipped from the Provinces of Es- 
meraldas and Manabi. Numerous com- 
plaints were received from United States 
importers regarding extraneous mate- 
rials found in the rubber, but steps were 
being taken to improve the quality. All 
of the rubber output was being shipped 
to the United States in accordance with 
the existing agreement between the two 
countries. 
BaLsa Woop 


Heavy rainfall delayed the drying of 
the timber, but it stimulated transporta- 
tion of balsa-wood logs from interior 
points to sawmills near the coast, and 
exports continued to improve. 


QUININE 


Increasing quantities of cinchona bark 
were exported, and prices for cinchona 
continued to be very satisfactory. 
Local requirements for quinine were met 
by the processing of domestic cinchona 
bark in local plants. 


PALMA-REAL NUTS 


There were no exports of palma-real 
(oil-bearing) nuts during January. It 
was reported that Ecuadoran palma- 
real nuts were losing favor on the 
American markets because their oil con- 
tent was not as high as that of Brazilian 
babassu nuts. Most of the palma-real 
nuts are consumed within the country 
by domestic oil and soap refineries. 


Transport and Commu nication 


Shipping, Air-Line, and Highway De- 
velopments in January.—When Chile 
severed diplomatic relations with the 
Axis countries in January, Ecuadoran 
importers feared that it would affect the 
sailings of the Chilean Line. This is the 
only remaining large steamship line still 
serving Ecuadoran ports regularly, and 
its discontinuance would vitally affect 
Ecuador’s economy. Reassurances, how- 
ever, were given that service would not 
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be discontinued—at least not in the im- 
mediate future. 

Panagra announced that a new air 
service linking Quito to Bogota, via Cali, 
would be inaugurated in February. 

The Ecuadoran Government an- 
nounced in January that a credit of 
$1,150,000 extended to it by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington on October 
98, 1940, would be increased by $200,000. 
This additional allotment was to be used 
in completing the Loja-Cuenca link of 
the Inter-American Highway which is 
now under construction. 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Loan Floated to Finance Cotton Pur- 
chased.—The Egyptian Ministry of Fi- 
nance announced on February 1, 1943, 
that the National Bank of Egypt had 
been authorized to receive subscriptions 
for a loan of £E2,000,000 (approximately 
$8,000,000) at 4-percent interest, to be 
redeemed on or after February 15, 1944, 
and not later than February 15, 1948. 
The loan, known as the 4-percent loan 
1944-48 for the financing of the 1942 
cotton crop, is the first installment of a 
loan of £E$12,000,000 which the Ministry 
of Finance has been authorized to issue 
for the financing of the cotton crop. The 
principal and interest of the loan are 
guaranteed by the general resources of 
the Treasury and in particular by the 
proceeds from the sale of cotton. (The 
Egyptian Government had decided to buy 
any cotton of the 1942 season offered to 
it.) Both capital and interest will be 
exempt from any form of taxation. 

Subscriptions for the bonds, which 
were issued in bearer form only, were 
opened February 8, and at the close of 
that day applications had been filed for 
a total of £E£16,000,000. The Ministry of 
Finance will decide upon the sum to be 
allotted to each applicant, small investors 
to receive preference. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rates of Specific Egyptian Customs 
Duties Increased.—The rates of specific 
Egyptian customs duties (‘as distinct 
from ad valorem duties), which on Au- 
gust 18, 1942, were increased 75 percent 
over the rates prevailing on October 14, 
1941, have been raised again, effective 
January 30, 1943, according to a decree 
issued and published in the Journal 
Officiel of that date. The new rates 
amount to a 100-percent increase over 
the October 14, 1941, rates. 

The following articles are exempt from 
the new increase: Pomegranates, tea and 
imitations of tea, wheat, spelt and mes- 
lin, cereals, flour, tobacco and tobacco 
products, gasoline and white spirit, yarns 
of pure cotton and of cotton mixed with 
silk or rayon. 

Import Duty on Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products Increased.—The duty assessed 
upon tobacco and tobacco products im- 
ported into Egypt has been increased 10 
piasters a kilogram. The following are 
the new rates, in piasters per kilogram 
(approximately 2.2 pounds): Tobacco in 

515241—48——_3 
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leaves, 144 (approximately $6); tobacco, 
deprived of its stems, petioles or median 
nerves, 144; tobacco, manufactured (cut 
or pressed, snuff, cigarettes, and similar 
manufactures), 184; and cigars of all 
kinds, 184. 

The changes in rates are contained in 
a decree issued and effective January 30, 
1943, and published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of that date. 

Excise Duties Increased.—Effective 
January 30, 1943, the excise duties in 
Egypt on gasoline, coffee, pure alcohol, 
and beer were increased. The following 
are the new rates: Gasoline, 152 piasters 
per 100 kilograms; coffee, not roasted, 
700 piasters per 100 kilograms net; cof- 
fee, roasted, including ground, 800 
piasters per 100 kilograms net; pure al- 
cohol, 30 piasters per liter; beer, in 
bottles, 240 piasters per hectoliter; beer, 
not in bottles, when specific weight be- 
fore fermentation does not exceed 1.055, 
240 piasters per hectoliter; other beer, 
not in bottles, same duty as when spe- 
cific weight before fermentation does 
not exceed 1.055, except that the duty is 
increased 4.8 piasters for each Wooo 
nee of the specific weight exceeding 

055. 

The changes are ordered by a decree 
issued January 30, 1943, and published 
in the Journal Officiel of the same date. 

Additional Ad Valorem Duty In- 
creased.—-The 3-percent ad valorem 
duty which has been assessed in addi- 
tion to the regular duty, on all imports 
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into Egypt since June 2, 1938, was raised 
to 4 percent, effective January 30, 1943. 
The decree ordering the change was is- 
sued and published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel on that date. 


Fire 
Transport and Communication 


Telephone Exchange in Dublin Near- 
ing Completion.—A modern, central tele- 
phone exchange in Dublin, Eire, report- 
edly is nearing completion. When the 
new exchange is in use, it will be possible 
for operators in Cork, Sligo, Limerick, 
and other places in Eire to dial Dublin 
direct. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oilseeds and Fruits: Special Sales Tax 
Fixed —A special sales tax has been fixed 
in France on oilseeds and fruits, to cover 
the expenses of the Intertrade Group of 
French Oilseeds and Fruits, by an order 
of September 5, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 6. 

This tax was fixed as follows, in francs 
per 100 kilograms: Colza, rape, field-pop- 
py, sunflower, soybean, flax, mustard, 
hemp and camelina seeds, other oilseeds 
which may be specified by order, and 
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The booklet was prepared by the Container Coordinating Committee, 
WPB, with the cooperation and approval of the Army, Navy, Department of 
Agriculture, Treasury Department, War Production Board, Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, War Shipping Administration, and Office of Defense 


Special care has been taken to provide adequate protection against cor- 
rosion of machine parts, and against moisture so that machine parts, 
assemblies, delicate instruments, and similar goods, may be in a satisfactory 
operating condition as soon as they are unpacked. 

Copies may be obtained at the Containers Division, WPB, or at any of the 
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WPB Packing Specifications for Oversea Shipments 


Specifications which prescribe the proper methods of packing war materials 
for oversea shipments were made available a few days ago by the Container 
Coordinating Committee, War Production Board. The specifications are 
designed to insure proper delivery of war materials in usable condition, with 
the most efficient utilization of containers and of transportation and dis- 


A booklet, “Army-Navy General Specifications for Packaging and Packing 
for Oversea Shipments,” was released by the Division for distribution to 
manufacturers and shippers engaged in the war program. 
the armed forces, war agencies, and contractors, 

All shipments of war materials and supplies, whether scheduled for imme- 
diate shipment overseas, or for delivery to storage and subsequent ship- 
ment overseas, must comply with the requirements and instructions given 


It is for use by 





The committee was formed within the Containers Division, WPB, in July 
1942, to guard against waste of shipping space in American ships taking 
war materials and supplies overseas. 

Albert Luhrs, chairman of the committee, said that the booklet marks the 
first time such specifications for oversea shipment have been prepared. He 
said that the specifications are designed to satisfy the requirements imposed 
by unusually severe conditions encountered in oversea shipment during 
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walnuts in the shell, 30; walnut kernels, 
60; grape seeds, 5; olives intended for 
consumption as they are, 40; and olive 
oil, 150. 

Potatoes: Conservation Commission 
Established; Storage Premium Fized.— 
A commission to study technical ques- 
tions relative to the conservation of po- 
tatoes has been formed in France, under 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Supplies, 
by an order of July 30, 1942, published in 
the Journal Officiel of September 6. 

This order also fixes a special annual 
premium of 28 francs per 100 kilograms 
for the 1942-43 crop year, to be paid to 
producers, cooperatives, and merchants 
who install or operate plants for storing 
potatoes. 

Black-Currant Liqueurs: Minimum 
Alcoholic Content Reduced.—The sale of 
digestive black-current beverages with a 
minimum alcoholic content of 10 degrees 
(regularly 15 degrees) has been per- 
mitted in France, exceptionally, and un- 
til 6 months after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, if properly labeled, by an order 
of September 1, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 6. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fenugreek, Cumin, and Coriander: Er- 
port-License Taxes Fixed in Morocco.— 
Export-license taxes have been fixed on 
fenugreek, cumin, and coriander export- 
ed from the French Zone of Morocco, 
effective from October 24, 1942, by a de- 
cision of October 24, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of October 30. 

The new taxes, in francs per 100 kilo- 
grams, gross weight, are as follows: 
Fenugreek, 121; cumin, 142; and corian- 
der, 95. 

Cotton Cooperative Authorized in Mo- 
rocco.—The constitution of a Moroccan 
cotton cooperative, with its head office at 
Sidi-Sliman, has been authorized in the 
French Zone of Morocco, by a decision 
of the Director of Finances, of October 
20, 1942, published in the Bulletin Offi- 
ciel of October 23. 

Wines: Price-Equalization Tax Im- 
posed in Tunisia on Wines from Crops 
Prior to 1942.—Price-equalization taxes 
have been imposed in Tunisia on grape 





Power Plant Sheltered in 
Solid Rock 


The Innertkirchen power plant 
in Switzerland, which was put into 
operation in January 1943, is 
housed in chambers hewn from 
solid rock as a precaution against 
air-raids, the foreign press reports. 

This is one of the largest hydro- 
electric plants in Europe. It will 
increase Switzerland’s winter 
(October to March) power produc- 
tion by 120,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
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wines Made Irom crops prior to 1942, by 
orders of September 14, 1942, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of Sep- 
tember 17. 

These taxes were fixed as follows: Rec 
wines, white wines, and dry muscai 
wines, 7 francs per hectoliter-degree, 
rose wines, 6 francs per hectoliter-de- 
gree; and fine Tunisian wines, 84 francs 
per hectoliter. 

Wheat: Storage Premium Fixed for 
1942 Harvest in Tunisia.—A storage pre- 
mium of 1 franc per 100 kilograms for 
each 10-day period has been fixed in 
Tunisia, to be paid during the 1942-43 
crop year to organizations keeping 
stocks of hard and soft wheat in their 
warehouses, effective from June 1, 1942, 
by an order of September 8, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of Sep- 
tember 22, 1942. 

This premium is intended to cover the 
expenses of financing and storing wheat 
of the 1942 harvest. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 


ary 31, 1942, for announcement of a similar 
premium for the 1941 harvest.] 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Plants Engaged in Engineering Work 
or in Production or ‘Manufacture of 
Metal Placed Under Government Con- 
trol—All factories engaged in the pro- 
duction or manufacture of metal or in 
any engineering work, except those be- 
longing to the Crown, were placed under 
Government control by a Factories-Con- 
trol-of-Production Order, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India for De- 
cember 5, 1942. The Director General of 
Munitions Production or his authorized 
agent is named as controller. The con- 
troller may require any factory to under- 
take, from such date as he may specify, 
any scheduled work, and to prohibit, 
with effect from such date as he may 
specify, any factory from carrying out 
any scheduled work otherwise than in 
accordance with a general or special or- 
der issued by him. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Meat and Meat Products from South 
America: Importation Prohibited —The 
import prohibition on meat and meat 
products previously imposed on imports 
into India from all of North America and 
certain countries of South America has 
been extended to include all South 
American countries (except those fall- 
ing under open general license), by a 
notice of January 12, 1943. 

No new licenses will be issued for these 
goods; new licenses which may have 
been issued for the period January to 
June 1943 are canceled, and the validity 
of licenses issued for shipments of the 
above goods from South American coun- 
tries in July to December 1942 will not 
be extended merely on the ground that 
shipment has not been effected for rea- 
sons beyond the license holder’s control. 
Where it is shown that payment has 


__ been made, or where payment is subse- 
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quently made under an irrevocable letter 
of credit already opened, licenses will] he 
extended to cover shipment from Jany- 
ary to June 1943. 

Declaration of Ultimate Destination 
Required for Imports from the Uniteg 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland 
The requirement that the ultimate destj. 
nation in India of goods shipped oy 
transshipped from the United Kingdom 
be made by the applicant for an import 
license in India, effective from October 1, 
1942, has been extended to cover imports 
from the United States, Canada, ang 
Newfoundland, effective from January 
16, 1943, according to recent information 
from India. 

For purposes of administration of the 
measure effective October 1, 1942, Ip. 
dia was divided into three zones, as fo]. 
lows: Northwestern, southern, and 
northeastern. The northwestern zone 
has now been further divided, and an ad- 
ditional fourth zone has been designated 
as the central zone. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, of No- 
vember 28, 1942, for previous announcement.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Claims Against the Governments of 
Burma and Malaya: Facilities Offered 
for Recording and Transmission to the 
Governments Concerned.—The Depart- 
ment of Indians Overseas, which has 
been responsible for the welfare of In- 
dians in other parts of the Empire, is 
prepared to receive and record claims 
which are prima facie registrable and 
which relate to assets in other parts of 
the Empire for the time being under en- 
emy occupation, or to debts or moneys 
outstanding from any individual or body 
of persons resident in these occupied 
areas according to recent information 
from India. 

The announcement had been made 
previously that claims against the Gov- 
ernments of Burma and Malaya could 
be recorded with the Department. The 
types of claims which may be so re- 
corded are now defined as follows: (1) 
Claims against those Governments for 
goods supplied to civilian departments 
or defense services under them or for 
goods lost which were insured under 
their war-risks-insurance schemes; (2) 
claims of firms and individuals in India 
against firms and individuals in those 
territories; and (3) properties and as- 
sets left behind in those areas. 

The Empire territories covered are: 
Burma, Malaya (the Federated Malay 
States, the Unfederated Malay States, 
and the Straits Settlements), Hong 
Kong, British Dependencies in Borneo 
(comprising Brunei, North Borneo and 
Sarawak), the portion of New Guinea 
in enemy occupation, and the Channel 
Islands. In the case of Burma, claims 
may be sent to the Government of Bur- 
ma, at Simla, India, either direct or 
through the Department of Indians 
Overseas in New Dehli, India. The Di- 
rector General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics at Calcutta deals 
with claims in respect of non-Empire 
countries. 

No guaranty of transmittal, settle- 
ment, or even of consideration by the 
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Governments concerned, until normal 
conditions are restored, is offered by the 
Indian Government. 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Canal To Connect Rome With Mediter- 
ranean Planned.—If Italy’s plans for the 
construction of a canal are carried 
through to completion, oceangoing ves- 
sels will be able to proceed from the 
Mediterranean to Rome, states the Euro- 
pean press. 

The canal would be 6 miles long. 


Kenya and 


Uganda 


L:xchange and Finance 


Expenditure Appropriation for 1943.— 
The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya 
has recently authorized the largest ap- 
propriation in its history, the sum of 
£4,867,000 being granted to defray 1943 
expenditures. This is an increase of 14.2 
percent over the preliminary 1942 ap- 
propriation. (Supplementary appropri- 
ations are also customary.) 

The largest single item in the appro- 
priation is £1,178,000 for servicing the 
public debt. The amount provided this 
year for public-debt service represents 
an increase of 5.5 percent over the 
amount so authorized for this purpose 
in 1942. 

The expected costs of the Kenya Aux- 
iliary Air Unit, and the naval, military, 
and civilian war services total £513,000. 
This sum is an increase of 21.8 percent 
over the comparative figure for 1942. 

Civilian war expenditures, for which 
£363,000 is appropriated in the new ordi- 
nance, show a Sharp rise over 1942 ap- 
propriations for this purpose, the in- 
crease amounting to 135 percent. 

Reports indicate that annual adminis- 
trative expenses of the Colony are usually 
35 percent of the total appropriation. 
Social services account for about 21 per- 
cent of expenditures, compared with ap- 
proximately 18 percent in Uganda. 


Newfoundland 


Transport and Communication 


Highway System in Newfoundland.— 
The highway system of Newfoundland is 
rudimentary, traffic arteries being prac- 
tically nonexistent. Rail and water are 
used for long-distance transportation, 
truck being used only for trips of a few 
miles. The island has an area of 42,734 
square miles. 

By construction types, the mileage of 
roads is as follows: Unimproved earth, 
4,200 miles; gravel roads, 2,155; and 
paved (bituminous emulsion), 85 miles, 
not including roads within the city lim- 
its of St. John. Because of the severe 
climate, the condition of paved surfaces 
isin general, only fair. Earth and gravel 
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roads tend to deteriorate rapidly and are 
frequently in poor condition. 

Several roads were built or improved 
during 1942 for military purposes. 
Planning and financing is under the 
control of the Department of Public 
Utilities of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment. Expenditures for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942, were $639,988, di- 
vided as follows: New construction $97,- 
701; maintenance $416.477; major im- 
provements, $76,000; paving, $46,551; 
snow clearing, $3,259. The road budget 
for 1943 (July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943) 
is in excess of $1,000,000, though no new 
construction is contemplated because of 
equipment and labor shortages. 

During the last fiscal year over 900,000 
barrels of cement were purchased from 
Great Britain and Canada for road 
work; the bituminous emulsion is pro- 
duced domestically. 


Para guay 


Transport and Communication 


Receipts of Paraguay Central Rail- 
way.—Gross receipts of the Paraguay 
Central Railway Co., Ltd., increased by 
10 percent during the first half of 1942— 
the best since 1934—states a foreign 
press report. 

In the past 10 years the railway has 
carried well over 1,000,000 passengers a 
year; in 2 years the figure exceeded the 
2,000,000 mark. Tonnage carried in 
1941-42—-which included timber and 
tanning materials, cotton and cotton- 
seed, rice flour, yerba, maize, and sugar— 
was 137,732. 

The Paraguay Central operates from 
Asuncion, on the Paraguay River, to 
Encarnacion, on the Parana River. The 
line connects with the Argentine North 
Eastern Railway and with the Entre 
Rios Railway, linking the capital of 
Paraguay with Buenos Aires. 


Peru 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations 1941-—42.—Gross 
operating revenues of the Peruvian Cor- 
poration show an all-time record of 24,- 
361.597 soles in 1941-42, compared with 
22,677,644 in 1927-28, the former high 
year. Because of the depreciation of the 
Peruvian sol, however, net receipts were 
but £213,252 in 1941-42, compared with 
£663,249 in. 1927-28. 

The Central Railway, which serves the 
central Sierra region near Lima and the 
Cerro de Pasco mines, carried to capac- 
ity. Its present néed for rolling stock 
and other equipment is acute. 

On the Southern Railway (Mollendo- 
Arequipa-Puno), local freight tonnage 
showed a slight increase, while the inter- 
national through-traffic continued to 
improve. 

The Guaqui Railway, a prolongation 
of the Southern Railway of Peru, operat- 
ing exclusively through Bolivian terri- 
tory to La Paz—was affected adversely 
by the low exchange value and progres- 
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sively higher costs of labor and mate- 
rials. 

Rail busses introduced on the Tru- 
jillo, Paita, and Pacasmayo lines were 
favorably accepted. 

Reconstruction of the Government sec- 
tion of the Chimbote Railway damaged 
by floods at Huaraz in 1941 is in progress. 

Through stringency of the shipping 
situation, traffic on the Pisco-Ica rail 
line continued on a reduced scale. 

Railroads Under Construction and 
Planned.—A railroad to the copper dis- 
trict of Yauricocha is under construc- 
tion by a private corporation; additional 
rails are to be laid on the Cuzco-Santa 
Ana line; and the Matarani Railway is 
being surveyed, states a Peruvian Gov- 
ernment report. Extension of the Pach- 
itea line, to aid in the commercial ex- 
traction of lumber, is a necessity; also 
reopening of traffic on the Ilo-Moquegua 
and Tablones-Huallanca lines is badly 
needed. 

Railways have made important con- 
tributions in handling increased freight 
and passenger loads. A high percentage 
of all freight carried is of strategic or 
important metals and minerals. Lack 
of rolling stock and repair materials 
and equipment prevent greater traffic. 

Coastal and Inland Shipping 1942.— 
Peruvian coastwise shipping continued 
to make moderate gains in 1942. For the 
period from January to September, an 
aggregate of 706,000 metric tons valued 
at about 102,000,000 soles were carried— 
a slight improvement over 1941. Trade 
with Asiatic ports completely disap- © 
peared; with Continental European 
ports it was negligible. 

For the purpose of developing trans- 
portation facilities in the Amazon region, 
tugs were placed in service on inland 
waterways to work with barges; services 
on additional inland waterways are 
projected. 

Freight movement on Lake Titicaca, 
between Puno in Peru and Guaqui, the 
lake port for Bolivia, showed a decided 
increase in 1942—85,269 tons compared 
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with 80,045 in 1941, 61,011 in 1940, and 
55,599 in 1939. Passenger movement by 
lake steamers totaled 5,872 in 1942 com- 
pared with 4,366 in 1941, 5,203 in 1940. 
and 5,126 in 1939. Movement of traffic 
is retarded on the lake from June to No- 
vember during the dry season. 

Highway Transport Attains Greater 
Importance.—With the construction of 
highways, motor-vehicle transportation 
in Peru is attaining greater importance 
in the economic life of this Republic. 
Up to the present, highway transporta- 
tion has competed with the railways 
only on cargo of limited volume. On the 
highways which parallel the two main 
railway lines—the Central Railway and 
the Southern Railway—operators have 
lacked truck fleets and have not met the 
freight rates charged by the railways. 
In passenger traffic, motor transporta- 
tion is a competitor. 

The Pan American Highway offers fa- 
cilities to supplement other transporta- 
tion, as well as facilities to interior re- 
gions of the northern and southern Ssec- 
tions not accessible by other forms of 
transport. 

A fairly important truck fleet had been 
utilized for rail feeders until lack of mo- 
tor vehicles, tires, and accessories 
prought a decided decrease in operations 
in 1942. Active work is being done on 
developmental roads for opening new 
areas as outlets for metals, minerals, 
lumber, agricultural, and other products 
Nearly all will connect with the Pan 
American Highway which is the back- 
bone of the entire road system of Peru. 

Air Travel, 1942.—Air travel within 
Peru totaled 3,597 passengers in 1942. 
compared with 3,020 in 1941. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Private Railway to Increase Its Capi- 
tal_—The Catalan private railway com- 
pany—Ferrocarriles de Cataluna—is to 
increase its capital from 12,000,000 to 
20,000,000 pesetas, states the Nazi press. 
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St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Exchange and Finance 


Replacement of Bank-of-France Cur- 
rency by Fighting-France Bills —French 
currency, including coins and bills, was 
the only legal tender in circulation in 
the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
though American and Canadian curren- 
cies were and are still used in local busi- 
ness transactions. On January 11, 1943, 
French paper currency issued by the 
Bank of France was declared by decision 
No. 10 of January 11, 1943 (published in 
the Journal Officiel of St. Pierre-Mique- 
lon of January 15) to have ceased to be 
valid as legal tender. It was exchange- 
able at par, however, until January 25, 
1943, inclusive, for bills of the Central 
Treasury of Fighting France which con- 
stitute the only French legal tender ac- 
ceptable in this territory. 


Turkey 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Goods for National Defense Exempted 
From Import Duties and Tazxes.—Goods 
considered necessary for national-de- 
fense purposes have been exempted from 
customs duties, additional charges, taxes, 
dues, and increases of all kinds, upon 
importation into Turkey, effective from 
December 29, 1942, for a period of 3 years, 
by law No. 4340 of December 26, pub- 
lished in the official gazette of December 
29, according to the Board of Trade 
Journal, London, February 13, 1943. 

The following goods are affected: 

(1) All kinds of equipment, provisions, 
and munitions for land, sea, and air war- 
fare, together with their spare parts, 
accessories, and stores; and equipment 
for animals. 

(2) Liquid fuels and all kinds of con- 
tainers used for their transport. 

(3) All kinds of requisites for trans- 
port, materials for communication, con- 
struction and installation purposes, ma- 
chinery, tools and instruments, together 
with their spare parts, accessories, and 
stores. 

(4) All kinds of provisions, clothing, 
and feedstuffs for animals. 

(5) All kinds of articles, medicines 
and medical preparations, utensils and 
apparatus necessary for the establish- 
ment and administration of garrisons 
and hospitals. 


United Kingdom 


Commercial Law Digests 


Hire-Purchase Sales Prohibited.—An 
order issued by the Board of Trade pro- 
hibits sales under hire-purchase agree- 
ments in the United Kingdom after 
March 1, 1943, of all price-controlled 
goods except furniture, perambulators, 
motorcycles and motorcycle combina- 
tions, but it does not affect agreements 
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entered into prior to the effective date 
of the order nor the making of new 
agreements to readjust the terms of an 
existing contract. New agreements may 
also be made if the hirer so requests in 
respect of goods which have sustained 
war damage. 


Zanzibar 
Economic Conditions 


INCREASED FOREIGN TRADE IN 1941 


The aggregate value of the 1941 for- 
eign trade of the Protectorate of Zanzi- 
bar was £2,592,000, with imports totalling 
£1,041,000 and exports amounting to 
£1,551,000. The value of imports in- 
creased by 18.7 percent and that of ex- 
ports by 33.9 percent, as compared with 
the totals for the preceding year. The 
volume of trade reached 92,000 tons, of 
which 54,000 tons were imports. 

The value of imports was composed of 
the following subdivisions: Trade im- 
ports, £945,000; goods imported on Gov- 
ernment account £28,000; bullion and 
specie, £4,000; and goods for trans-ship- 
ment, £64,000. 

By value, cotton piece goods was the 
largest commodity import (£159,000) and 
rice was second (£150,000); imports of 
sugar, wheat flour, and pulse together 
were valued at £110,000. 

British Empire countries supplied 743 
percent of imports by value; 26 percent 
came from India, 13.4 percent from Bur- 
ma, 11.8 percent from the United King- 
dom, and 8.9 percent from Tanganyika. 
Japan was the leading non-British 
source, supplying 5.8 percent (mostly 
cotton piece goods). The Netherlands 
Indies, Arabia, Belgian Congo, and Iran 
were other substantial suppliers. 

Burma was the chief source of rice im- 
ports and India was the leading supplier 
of flour imported into Zanzibar. 

Zanzibar’s exports of clove were valued 
at £1,063,000, which represented 60 per- 
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cent of the value of the Protectorate’s 
total exports. Other exports of sub- 
stantial value were: Copra, £80,000; clove 
and stem oil, £91,000; elephant ivory, 
£49,000; and cotton piece goods, £56,000. 
The Netherlands Indies was the principal 
market for Zanzibar clove, followed by 
India and the United States. 





Activities and Purposes of 
S-H-A-D-A 
(Continued from p. 5) 


additional acres of sisal, 8,000 acres of 
Hevea rubber trees, and 500 acres of mis- 
cellaneous crops, such as lemongrass. 
This expansion’s immediate aim is to 
help meet United States needs for 
strategic materials. It is a big job, and 
SHADA must grow fast to handle it. 
Every week, however, sees the organiza- 
tion becoming a more smoothly operat- 
ing machine. More agriculturists from 
the United States, and thousands of ad- 
ditional Haitians, are being recruited. 
Employment for 100,000 or more Hai- 
tians is expected. What this means to 
Haiti, where employment for wages is 
small, may be glimpsed from the size of 
the operations. 


Foundation for Future 


This is more than a wartime job of 
helping replace’ strategic materials. 
Rubber and sisal growing, for example, 
are intended to have a firm foundation 
for the future. It takes from 5 to 10 
years to develop Hevea rubber planta- 
tions. Haiti was the biggest Western 
Hemisphere grower of sisal when the 
fall of Singapore signalled the loss of 
tropical supplies in the Far East. Ex- 
pansion of the sisal industry has been 
rapid in Haiti. Now the acceleration of 
sisal expansion calls for ‘doubling of 
production, at least. Besides SHADA’s 
Sisal plantings, private growers are in- 
creasing their acreage. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Furthermore, SHADA is seeking other 
profitable crops suited to the Haitian 
soil, climate, and labor characteristics. 
Many plants have been introduced from 
the Mayaguez experiment station of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in Puerto Rico. One of the goals of 
SHADA from the start has been research 
to diversify Haitian agriculture. 


Summary of Operations 


What SHADA is doing, what it is aim- 
ing at, may be indicated by the following 
brief summaries of the operations: 

Bayeux Division.—Irrigation, drain- 
age, and other facilities in this planta- 
tion have been improved. The planta- 
tion has 32 acres of Hevea seedlings and 
clones in nurseries at Bayeux and Plais- 
ance. The Bayeux plantation has 205 
acres of lemongrass and 115 additional 
acres prepared for planting. An alcohol 
distillery has been converted for distil- 
lation of lemongrass oil. Experiments 
are going on for improvement in methods 
of preparation of cocoa. Experiment 
also is proceeding on new plants to di- 
versify agriculture. The Bayeux Divi- 
sion controls 2,232 acres. 

Cap-Haitien Division.—This division, 
employing more than 9,000 persons, has 
3,000 acres planted to sisal and 4,500 
additional acres under preparation for 
planting. Nurseries have been estab- 
lished for development of strategic crops, 
including plants by small farmers in 
cooperation with SHADA. 

Grand’anse Division.—This division, 
on the Sources Chaudes plantation, has 
a modern development, including 20 
acres of rubber nurseries. Buildings, 
roads, and other improvements have 
been installed for development of rubber 
and other production for the United 
States market. 

Forestry Division—This division has 
installed sawmills and put 150,000 acres 
under management. In the first year of 
operation it made a profit on the produc- 
tion of 756,000 board feet of lumber for 
the local market and SHADA construc- 
tion. Purchases of hardwood from 
Haitian producers have been started, to 
help supply United States needs. Profits 
from these operations will be invested in 
management and reforestation of ma- 
hogany to build up Haitian hardwood 
production. Tésts have shown excellent 
possibilities for rosin and turpentine pro- 
duction. A quinine nursery has been 
established for research purposes. 

Saint-Marc Division.—This is a sisal- 
growing operation, including a decorti- 
cating factory, warehouse, 6 kilometers 
of railroad, 4,000 acres of leased lands, 
and 2,500 acres of producing sisal. De- 
velopment aims at cultivation of at least 
5,000 acres of sisal, of which more than 
4,000 are now planted. 

Handicrafts Division—The  handi- 
crafts division is on an experimental 
basis, producing principally embroidery, 
mats and doilies, and novelties. This is 
part of SHADA’s basic program for diver- 
sifying production, supplementing farm 
products with handicrafts. This will 
raise Haitian living standards and pro- 
vide cash income. The aims and efforts 
of this division are described in some 
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detail in a “boxed” article on page 27 of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 6, 
1943. 


Growth Termed Remarkable 


In short, at the end of its first 18 
months of existence, SHADA showed re- 
markable growth. It had become a big 
operation—certainly one of the largest 
of inter-American projects. The rapid 
growth in part is traceable to the stra- 
tegic-material tasks undertaken after 
Pearl Harbor. Yet it also represents ac- 
celeration of the pace toward the main 
goal of improving Haitian agriculture. 
How successful it is in attaining this 
long-range goal will be seen in time. 
The potentialities for growing rubber, 
sisal, and other tropical materials in 
Haiti are encouraging. This should help 
relieve Haiti’s dependence upon exports 
of one or two crops, like coffee and sugar. 


Benefits for Haiti Loom 


The decade of low commodity prices 
after 1929, followed by wartime disrup- 
tion of trade and the shortage of ship- 
ping, have taught the need for diversi- 
fication. These years also have taught 
the wisdom of increasing Haitian pro- 
duction of commodities complementary 
to the United States market. When 
SHADA was conceived, its sponsors saw 
the possibilities for rubber, essential oils,’ 
and fibers. They did not sense, per- 
haps, how close was the emergency 
which would demand projects like the 
cryptostegia project. But these projects 
emphasize in the glaring spotlight of 
war necessity the possibilities for a 
closer tie between Haitian production 
and the United States market. That tie 
will mean in the long run, as it already 
means, expansion in Haitian purchasing 
power and rising living standards for 
the Haitian people. 

In little Haiti, SHADA anticipated the 
Rio program, or at least the objectives 
of inter-American cooperation. The 
rapid growth of SHADA’s work in the 
first 18 months of its existence may be 
taken as symbolic of the accelerated 
pace of inter-American economic de- 
velopment under the Rio program. 
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Charcoal and 
Fuel Gas 


PLANTS FOR MANUFACTURE OF MOTOR FUEL 
PLANNED IN FINLAND 


Encouraged by results achieved in a 
pilot plant at Aulu, the Alcohol Trading 
Co., a Finnish organization, is planning 
to establish a plant for large-scale pro- 
duction of wood-sugar—from which mo- 
tor fuel will be derived—if the Govern- 
ment authorizes the project. The site 
chosen for the plant is along the water 
system of Lake Paijanne. 


SWEDEN’S PRODUCTION OF Woop TAR FOR 
MoTor FvEL To BE INCREASED 


Sweden’s urgent need of wood tar for 
motor fuel, required especially by the 
fishing fleet, will, it is hoped, be partially 
alleviated by midsummer of 1943 when 20 
retort charcoal furnaces under construc- 
tion by the Svenska Gengasaktiebolaget 
in different parts of the country are ex- 
pected to be in operation. Two fur- 
naces, installed for testing purposes, 
have had their capacity doubled and are 
already in production. 

Concerns that have tested the fur- 
naces for some time are entirely satis- 
fied with results obtained. Because of 
the circulatory system used, overheating 
of the derived products is avoided, and 
the value of the byproducts is increased. 

Each furnace has an annual capacity 
of 15,000 cubic meters of wood. About 
23 kilograms of A-tar, which is insoluble 
in water and is used as Diesel fuel, and 
15 kilograms of B-tar, which is soluble 
in water and is employed for impreg- 
nating purposes, as a wood preservative, 
and similar uses, are derived from each 
cubic meter. In addition to charcoal 
and the tar, the most important prod- 
ucts are turpentine and methanol, but 
the principal objective is to produce as 
large a quantity of tar as possible. Total 
annual output of 8,000 metric tons of tar 
will be attained when all furnaces 
planned are in operation, it is believed. 

The apparatus has created great in- 
terest abroad, and purchase requests 
have been received from Finland, Nor- 
way, and Germany. Possibilities of ex- 
porting are small, for Swedish needs 
must be met first. Negotiations are be- 
ing carried on, however, regarding the 
selling of licenses to produce the fur- 
naces in these countries. 


Chemicals 


Erre’s ZINC OXIDE MANUFACTURE 


The first plant to manufacture zinc 
oxide on a commercial scale in Eire has 
begun production in Dublin, the British 
press reports. 


Zinc waste, formerly exported, is being 
made into zinc oxide, to meet urgent re- 
quirements of the Electricity Supply 
Board and of enamel factories. 

The output is stated to be 10 hundred- 
weight weekly. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, EIRE 


About 28,000 tons of emergency com- 
pound fertilizer were available in 1942, 
according to the Eire Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is hoped that in 1943 about 17,000 
tons of a special compound suitable for 
beets and certain seed crops and 28,000 
tons of 30-percent superphosphate for 
general use will be available. The 
amount of superphosphate allowed each 
farmer in 1943 will be about equal to the 
quantity of emergency compound which 
he received in 1942, it is stated. 


New TYPE OF GLUE PERFECTED IN EIRE 


The Eire Emergency Research Bureau 
has announced that a special type of 
glue, used for reproducing photographs 
in newspapers by process engraving, has 
recently been the subject of successful 
research. The product evolved is said 
to be of very thick consistency and is 
used for coating sensitized plates. 





Some Trade Currents “Flow 
Backward” in War Time 


Prior to the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Europe, the United States 
was one of the world’s largest im- 
porters of vitamin-bearing fish- 
liver oils, annually taking large 
quantities from countries border- 
ing on the North Sea. In 1939, for 
example, our imports of such prod- 
ucts from these areas were valued 
at around $3,750,000. Norway was 
the leading supplier .during the 
year. 

In the past few years, however, 
the medicinal fish-liver oil flow has 
been reversed. We have become 
the world’s largest producer and 
exporter of such products. Data 
relative to our cash export trade 
in vitamin-bearing fish-liver oils 
cannot be revealed, but information 
made public by the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration regarding 
commodity movements for Lend- 
Lease and related purposes reveals 
that purchases of fish-liver oils by 
that agency amounted to almost 
$4,000,000 last year. 

That such purchases are on an 
ascending scale is indicated by the 
fact that purchases in January of 
this year alone reached $1,300,000. 











Fishskins, a waste product of the fillet- 
ing process, are utilized as the raw ma- 
terial. 


CausTic-Sopa ASSOCIATION FORMED IN 
GERMANY 


A caustic-soda association has been 
set up in Germany under the Ministry of 
Economics, according to the European 
press. 

All soda producers must become mem. 
bers of the association. The new organ- 
ization will handle marketing problems, 
it is stated. 


Sopa Factory To BE ERECTED IN HUNGARY 


A new soda factory will be erected 
near Budapest, Hungary, according to 
the European press. 

The equipment for the plant was orig- 
inally ordered in Germany for Iraq, it is 
stated. 


CHEMICAL-INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS IN 
INDIA 


Chemical production has_ recently 
shown considerable progress in several] 
of the Indian States. 

To provide a steady and increasing 
flow of supplies to the Defense Services 
and to meet essential civilian needs, the 
Mysore State Government has estab- 
lished a Board of Industrial Planning 
and Coordination. Several State-aided 
industries have been formed in Mysore 
during the last 3 years for the produc- 
tion of chemicals and fertilizers. 

The entire output of Mysore Chem- 
icals and Fertilizers, Ltd., has been 
placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for war purposes. A Government 
factory provides the bichromate required 
for khaki dyeing and for tanning, while 
synthetic ammonia and ammonium sul- 
fate are supplied by another factory. 

The manufacture of chemicals is the 
second largest industry in the State of 
Baroda. Although one of the large 
heavy-chemical plants has not yet 
started production, because of delays in 
obtaining machinery, the output of 
pharmaceutical chemicals has been con- 
siderably increased. 

Chemicals are also being produced in 
Bhavnagar. 


INDIA PLANS POWER-ALCOHOL CONTROL 


Production and compulsory distribu- 
tion of power alcohol for use in motor- 
vehicle operation is being planned by 
the government of Bombay, in conjunc- 
tion with the Government of India. Leg- 
islation governing the manufacture, 
control, and distribution of power alco- 
hol has been enacted, but various rules 
and orders will remain in abeyance un- 
til problems of supply and distribution 
can be solved. 

At present there is no production of 
power alcohol of any importance in the 
Province. Two plants with an estimated 
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annual production capacity of 300,000 
gallons of absolute alcohol are under- 
stood to be under construction. The 
alcohol will be made chiefly from mo- 
lasses. 

The power alcohol will be mixed with 
gasoline, and the amount of alcohol used 
probably will be between 20 and 30 per- 
cent. When sufficient supplies of alco- 
hol are available, the scheme will be first 
inaugurated in a limited area, it has 
been indicated. 


MATCH PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Several Indian States are now en- 
gaged in the manufacture of matches. 

In Rampur State a match factory es- 
tablished in 1940 is producing 50 cases 
daily, and the manufacture of matches 
is one of the industries of Bhavnagar. 

Matches are also being produced in 
the States of Jaipur, Bhopal, and 
Rampur. 


INDIA’S PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION 


Pyrethrum-growing in Kashmir, India, 
was begun on an experimental basis, but 
it is now being produced commercially. 

The area under cultivation in 1942 was 
320 acres and the yield was estimated at 
40,000 pounds. It is hoped that the in- 
dustry will expand in 1943 and that acre- 
age planted in pyrethrum may be in- 
creased to 3,000. 


INSECTICIDE PRODUCTION IN ITALY 


The Rumianca Chemical Co. at Turin, 
Italy, in an effort to replace copper sul- 
fate, has started production of insecti- 
cides on a large scale, according to the 
European press. Two new products, 
namely, Cupramina and Ramital, have 
proved satisfactory substitutes, it is 
stated. 

A compound, known as Granovit Ru- 
mianca, has also been developed. It has 
a base of mercury instead of copper and 
can be used for disinfecting seed grain. 

The company, which has a capital of 
150.000,000 lire, reports a gross profit of 
32,000,000 lire for the year ended June 
30, 1942, compared with 22,800,000 for 
1941. 


METHANE PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
ITALY 


A new methane plant is under con- 
struction near Turin, Italy, and it is ex- 
pected that production will begin during 
the summer, according to the European 
press. Current estimates are that the 
output will be 3,500 cubic meters daily. 


I, G. FARBEN PURCHASES CHEMICAL PLANT 
IN POLAND 


The Boruta Chemical Co. at Lodz, Po- 
land, reportedly has been purchased by 
I.G. Farbenindustrie A. G., and has been 
renamed Teefarbenweke G. m., b. H., 
according to the European press. 
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Canada’s Substitute for 
Cheese-Box Veneer 


Considerable study is being given 
in Canada to a substitute for the 
veneer used in making cheese boxes, 
according to a trade journal. 
Since large quantities of this latter 
material are used in making cer- 
tain types of airplanes, the possi- 
bility of a shortage has arisen. 

The most satisfactory substitute 
yet discovered is a type of pressed 
board, or heavy paper, used by 
trunk manufacturers. The new 
material has been fairly well tested 
during the past season. 

Initial shipment of 200 boxes of 
cheese in this type of container was 
made to Britain with such success 
that an additional 10,000 boxes 
were requested. 











Alterations have been undertaken and 
the plant is being expanded for the pro- 
duction of textile chemicals, as well as 
dyestuffs. 

[For previous developments, see “I. G. Far- 
ben Adds the Balkans to the Reich,” in For- 


EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 17 and 
October 24, 1942.] 


NEW PLANTS IN SWEDEN TO MANUFACTURE 
SAPONIN AND THIOKOL 


A new Swedish plant, now under con- 
struction at Jonk6ping, will manufacture 
saponin from horse chestnuts, using 1 
metric ton of nuts daily, a European 
chemical publication reports. 

Oil and starch will be produced as well 
as saponin, it is stated. 

A new plant at Alfredshem in northern 
Sweden will have an estimated annual 
production of 200 metric tons of thiokol 
as a byproduct of wood-pulp manufac- 
ture, the European press reports. 

The present output is 100 kilograms 
per day. 


Construction 


HIGHWAY AND OTHER PROJECTED CON- 
STRUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


The sum of $6,747,577 has been appro- 
priated by the National Road Board of 
Argentina for several important projects, 
states a foreign periodical. 

It is planned to join the townships of 
Salado and Las Flores, in the Province 
of Buenos Aires, by a concrete highway; 
wire fences are to be built along the 
route from Arroyo Seco to Tres Arroyos; 
and a bridge is to be built over the stream 
on the road between Escobar and 
Campana. 

In Cordoba, improvements will go for- 
ward on the route between Holmberg and 
Suco. In Mendoza, about 77 kilometers 
on the road between Alto Verde and La 
Paz is to be relaid. 

Other improvements will be made over 
several highways in the Provinces of 
San Juan, Entre Rios, and Santiago del 
Estero. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY IN BUENOS AIRES, 
ARGENTINA 


Building activity in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, during November 1942, increased 
over the level of the corresponding month 
of 1941, and also exceeded that of Octo- 
ber 1942. The number of permits granted 
was 1,644, valued at 19,750,280 pesos, 
compared with 1,433 permits valued at 
14,872,215 pesos in November 1941, and 
1,512 permits valued at 21,296,898 pesos 
in October 1942. 

An 8.7-percent increase in the number 
of building permits in November, and a 
7.5-percent decrease in the total value of 
construction involved, is an opposite 
trend to that which occurred in October 
compared with September. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN MONTREAL, 
CANADA 


Building construction in Montreal, 
Canada, showed a decrease of 40.3 per- 
cent in 1942, compared with 1941. 
Restrictions—imposed todiscourage 
building activity other than wartime 
projects—and scarcity of labor and ma- 
terial were the principal deterring fac- 
tors. The erection of apartment build- 
ings declined to an extraordinarily low 
figure. 

The number of permits issued in 1941 
were 11,309, compared with 12,263 in 
1942. Construction contracts awarded in 
1941 were valued at $154,541,200, while 
1942 total valuation was $92,235,500. 

Meanwhile an increase of about 5 
points was registered in the wholesale- 
price index of commodities used by the 
building-construction trades, it is re- 
ported. 


PuBLIc-WorKS CONSTRUCTION, IRAN 


Construction of public works by the 
Iranian Government was negligible 
throughout 1942, except for progress in 
road and rail communications. 

Construction and maintenance work 
progressed on all roads leading from the 
Persian Gulf toward the Soviet frontiers. 


DWELLING-HOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN 
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


An attractive community of more than 
a thousand low-rent modern dwellings 
has been built in the outskirts of Monte- 
video, Uruguay. These houses are ar- 
ranged in groups so as to combine the 
maximum of living space with the great- 
est possible conservation of materials, 
says a Latin American periodical. 

The houses are constructed of cement, 
and have white or cream exterior wails 
and red tile roofs. They average four 
rooms, each has a modern bath and a 
front porch, and some include a rear 
porch. Each dwelling has a fenced yard, 
and space for a small vegetable garden. 

The Uruguayan National Institute of 
Economic Housing, utilizing the best 
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architects of the country, built these 
houses with the intention of stimulating 
the investment of private capital in this 
type of dwelling construction. 

Plans for building apartment-house 
units of a similar type within the city 
reportedly are under way. 


HIGHWAY AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
Perv, 1942 


The Peruvian Government increased 
its highway expenditures from 15,159,000 
soles in 1940 to 27,693,000 in 1941, and to 
about 36,000,000 in 1942. 

In 1942, work was concentrated on the 
three main highways linking the Peru- 
vian coastal and Amazonian regions— 
from Huanuco to Pucalpa on the Ucayali 
River; from Olmos, in Lambayeque Prov- 
ince to Bellavista on the Maranon; from 
Urceos in Cuzco Province through the 
Marcapata gold district, to the junction 
of the Inambari and Madre de Dios 
Rivers. 

The Huanuco-Pucalpa road is to be 
an all-weather road and will inciude a 
700-meter span over the Aguatia River. 
The stretch from Huanuco to the Blue 
Cordillera has been finished. The 
Olmos-Bellavista road surmounting the 
low Porculla pass will give access to the 
Huancabamba River, a tributary of the 
Maranon near the heart of the Amazon 
River system. 

Despite progressively increasing short- 
ages of building materials, construction 
activity in Peru was maintained at a rel- 
atively high level in 1942. A decline in 
1943 seems inevitable, however. 

Building permits issued in five of the 
principal municipalities of metropolitan 
Lima showed a decline from 1,222 in 1941 
to 898 in 1942, compared with 1,116 in 
1939. 

Construction projects which showed 
progress in 1942 were the Las Palmas 
Aviation School, the military school near 
Lima, and the works of the Lima Electric- 
Power Co. at Autisha in the Santa Eu- 
lalia valley. The erection of a large num- 
ber of private dwellings in the luxury 
class—built chiefly with speculative 
funds—was caused largely by a real- 
estate-investment trend. 

The Government’s attention was con- 
centrated on improving water and sew- 
age supply systems, the extension of ir- 
rigation—especially in northern Peru— 
and on the building of new schools and 
hospitals and the expansion of existing 
highway systems. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANT UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION IN DUBLIN, EIRE 


Considerable progress has been made 
on the Liffey hydroelectric plant near 
Dublin, Eire. The Minister of Industry 
and Commerce announced that a sub- 
stantial portion of the equipment has 
been installed, but that work is still being 
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delayed by difficulties in obtaining de- 
livery of necessary materials. 

It is now believed that the plant will 
be in operation in April 1943. 


TRANSMISSION CriRcuIT To BE Con- 
STRUCTED, MYSORE, INDIA 


Plans have been made to construct a 
second transmission circuit from Mysore 
to Bhadravati, India. This is part of 
the program being carried out in the 
State of Mysore to expand electric-power 
facilities and improve distribution. 

At present, more than 225 towns and 
villages are being supplied with elec- 
tricity. 


ELECTRIC-POWER SHORTAGE IN SPAIN 


In December 1942, most of the hydro- 
electric plants in the Province of As- 
turias, Spain, found it necessary to sus- 
pend services for 10 hours each day, the 
foreign press reports. The restriction 
reportedly was imposed because of a 
severe drought and a resulting water- 
power shortage. 


GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE STUDIES HypDrRO- 
ELECTRIC FACILITIES IN SCOTLAND 


The practicability and desirability of 
increasing existing hydroelectric facili- 
ties in Scotland is discussed in a report 
issued recently by a Government-ap- 
pointed committee. 

Most of the country’s undeveloped wa- 
ter resources are said to be in the north- 
ern section—the Highlands—and the 
committee recommended creation of a 
North Scotland Hydroelectric Board to 
be responsible for initiating and under- 
taking the development of all further 
generation of electricity for public sup- 
ply in that area. 

One of the primary aims of the pro- 
gram, as outlined, would be to make the 
Highlands attractive to electrochemical, 
electrometallurgical, and other indus- 
tries which demand abundant power at 
low rates. 


POWER STATION To BE CONSTRUCTED BY 
SWEDISH GOVERNMENT 


A power station on the Indal River (at 
the Midskogs Rapids below the Great 
Lake) —projected for operation in 1944— 
is to be constructed by the Swedish Gov- 
ernment. 

The capacity of the new station will 
be 80,000 kilowatts, according to the cal- 
culations of the Royal Board of Water- 
falls. The cost of the station is esti- 
mated at 32,500,000 crowns. 

It has been recommended that further 
expansion be made of the main distribu- 
tion line from the Indal River to the 
south. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


CIVILIAN SUPPLIES REACH NoRTH AFRICA 


Food supplies for civilian consumers 
totaling 36,000 tons have already been 
unloaded at North African ports, despite 
the heavy military claims on all avail- 
able shipping, according to foreign trade- 
periodical reports. 
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Wooden Sirloin, Hague 
Style 


The wooden ham which, accord- 
ing to a not altogether unfounded 
legend, used to save appearances 
on the dinner tables of the re- 
spectable poor of The Hague, now 
plays a similar role in butchers’ 
windows throughout the Nether. 
lands. 

On December 4 a trade paper 
advocated the extension of the 
idea to other meats and gave full 
instructions for making an imita- 
tion piece of sirloin. It admitted 
that the display of wooden “meats” 
is necessitated by the absence of 
the real thing, since the meager 
supplies available are sold out each 
day by early morning. 











Coffee and Cocoa 


BrRAZIL’S COFFEE EXPORTS, JANUARY 


Exports of coffee from Brazil during 
January 1943, not including coastwise 
shipments, amounted to 359,898 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each, compared with 
966,584 in the corresponding month of 
1942. 

From 1931 to December 31, 1942, 
76,804,491 sacks of coffee were destroyed, 
according to the Departmento Nacional 
do Cafe. During December 1942 the 
number destroyed was 41,439 sacks, 

Stocks of coffee at the principal Bra- 
ziliam ports on January 31, 1943, were 
1,851,893 sacks, compared with 2,036,001 
on the same date in 1942. 


Cocoa EXPORTS FROM BRITISH WEST 
INDIES 


Exports of cocoa from Trinidad and 
Tobago, British West Indies, amounted 
to only 10,107,730 pounds in 1942—the 
lowest in 54 years. 

No accurate forecast as to the volume 
of the 1943 cocoa crop is available, but 
it is known that unfavorable weather 
which continued until February 1, 1943, 
will materially affect production. It is, 
therefore, assumed that exports will be 
even lower than in 1942. 

Local cocoa shipped in January 1943 
totaled 162,700 pounds, compared with 
348,200 pounds in January 1942. Re- 
exports from Venezuela amounted to 
877,600 pounds in the first month of 1943, 
a significant increase over the January 
1942 figure of 252,000 pounds. 

Exports of cocoa beans from Grenada, 
British West Indies, from January 1 to 
October 31, 1942, amounted to 52,645 
hundredweight, compared with 60,290 
hundredweight in the same period of 
1941. No cacao was shipped in October 
1942, but 807 hundredweight were ex- 
ported in the corresponding month of 
1941. 


COFFEE SITUATION IN COLOMBIA 


Colombian exports of coffee during 
January 1943 amounted to 422,535 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each—an increase over 
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poth December 1942, when 395,693 sacks 
were exported, and January 1942, when 
exports amounted to 385,712 sacks. 

From October 1, 1942 up to and in- 
cluding January 31, 1943, 1,520,937 sacks 
were registered against the 1942-43 
quota at a value of $29,263,986, United 
States currency, according to official in- 
formation furnished the local press. 
This left a remainder of 1,852,412 sacks 
to be exported over the remaining period 
of the quota year. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE ‘TRADE, JANUARY 


Contrary to predictions, the Ecua- 
doran coffee trade was good during Jan- 
uary 1943. Deliveries at the port of 
Guayaquil amounted to 7,000 quintals 
(1 quintal—101.4 pounds), compared 
with 9,000 quintals in December 1942. 

Coffee merchants claimed that the 
quality of coffee received from the Prov- 
ince of El Oro in January was superior 
to any received in recent months. Most 
of the coffee received in Guayaquil dur- 
ing January, however, came from the 
Province of Manabi, where coffee grow- 
ers took advantage of the low freight 
rates offered by river and coastal boats. 
In addition, a greater profit was realized 
at Guayaquil than would have been the 
case at Manta. 

The price of coffee on the local market 
declined slightly during January, re- 
portedly because the majority of ex- 
porters are now concentrating on cocoa 
exports. 

During January 1943, 14,484 bags of 
coffee were exported from Ecuador, ac- 
cording to unofficial sources, compared 
with 8,404 bags in January 1942. 


ECUADORAN COCOA TRADE, JANUARY 


Ecuadoran cocoa trade was active 
during January 1943, and showed con- 
siderable improvement over previous 
months. Exports to Mexico were on a 
large scale and almost equaled shipments 
to the United States. The 90,000 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of 
cocoa exported to Argentina in January 
reportedly may be reexported to Switzer- 
land. This would be the first known 
shipment of Ecuadoran cocoa to Switzer- 
land or the European continent since 
1941. 

Deliveries of cocoa to Guayaquil dur- 
ing January 1943 amounted to 21,440 
quintals, compared with 21,758 quintals 
in January 1942. 

Cocoa exports from the port of Guaya- 
quil during January 1943 amounted to 
1,189,070 kilograms, valued at $245,293, 





By the Great Wood Spoon! 


Because of the shortage of met- 
als, wood products are being sub- 
stituted in Canada for the type of 
tableware ordinarily used in cafe- 
terias, says a foreign trade journal. 

Industrial Caterers Ltd., of Mon- 
treal, has recently ordered more 
than 2,000,000 wooden spoons— 
180,000 dozen—for use in canteens 
and cafeterias. 
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compared with 1,426,976 kilograms val- 
ued at $263,082 in the corresponding 
month of 1942, according to an unofficial 
source. 

The United States is ordinarily the 
best market for Ecuadoran cocoa, al- 
though recently considerable quantities 
of cocoa also went to Mexico, Argentina, 
Peru, and Chile. 


Fish and Products 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S FISHING INDUSTRY 


The Newfoundland catch of codfish, 
salted, for the calendar year 1942 was 
703,456 quintals (of 112 pounds) dried 
weight, according to a revised estimate 
released by the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Board. The total catch for last season, 
therefore, was the lowest in recent his- 
tory of the island. Comparative figures 
for the Newfoundland catch of salted 
codfish for the last 4 years are as follows 
(in quintals): 1939, 1,045,236; 1940, 875,- 
494; 1941, 830,758; and 1942, 703,456. 

At the end of 1942, stocks of salted 
codfish on hand totaled 344,167 quin- 
tals, all of which is reported as sold. 
Shipments are going forward to the vari- 
ous purchasers and should be completed 
in March. 

There is little indication that the 
Grand Bank fishery will be more active 
this year than in 1942, as owners of fish- 
ing vessels continue to find the carriage 
of freight a profitable occupation. It is 
possible, however, that with the reduc- 
tion of work on military bases a num- 
ber of men will return to the fisheries. 
The catch of the shore fishery during 
the coming season should be larger 
than that of a year ago. 

Some improvement in the herring 
fishery is reported. Several packers 
have completed their quotas and have 
been granted permission to pack addi- 
tional quantities. Arrangements for 
shipments have been completed, and the 
market for herring is good, with demand 
exceeding the supply. 

It is believed that no more than two 
Newfoundland vessels will engage in the 
seal fishery during the spring of 1943. 


Fruits and Nuts 
FRUIT EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s 1942 exports of fresh fruits 
amounted to 18,307,319 kilograms, a de- 
crease of 26.8 percent as compared with 
the 1941 figure of 25,022,837 kilograms. 

In 1939, the last pre-war year, 52,- 
683,102 kilograms of fresh fruits were 
exported. During that year Argentina 
shipped to 22 countries, whereas in 1942 
exports were practically confined to Bra- 
zil and the United States. 


ALMOND PRODUCTION IN IRAN 


The production of almonds in Iran for 
the year ending March 20, 1943, is ex- 
pected to be at least 6,000 metric tons, 
including about 1,200 tons of unshelled 
nuts. Output in the preceding year to 
March 20 approximated 5,000 tons. 

Normal domestic consumption is esti- 
mated to be about one-eighth of the 
country’s production, but it may be 
greater now because of the shortage of 
other foodstuffs. 
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Exports of almonds in the 4-month 
period, beginning March 20 and ending 
July 22, 1942, were 44,986 kilograms un- 
shelled and 222,499 kilograms shelled. 
The greater part of all exports of both 
shelled and unshelled almonds went to 
India. 

Because of conditions in Iran, it is 
difficult to obtain an accurate idea of 
stocks of almonds, but, according to the 
trade, there should be about 2,000 metric 
tons in the country. 

At present, shelled almonds range in 
price between 46 and 50 rials per kilo- 
gram (about 62 to 68 cents per pound, 
U. S. currency). Unshelled almonds 
bring about 11 rials per kilogram (about 
15 cents per pound U.S. currency). The 
official exchange rate for the rial is 32.5 
to the U. S. dollar. Export quotations 
f. a. s. (free alongside) an Iranian port 
are now from $1,800 to $2,000 per metric 
ton. 

According to a recent decree of the 
Council of Ministers, almonds can be ex- 
ported in the future only against the 
importation of foodstuffs, such as wheat, 
barley, rice, maize, potatoes, flour, butter, 
dates, livestock and fowls, sugar, tea, 
cocoa, chocolates and candy, and against 
cotton and woolen piece goods- 


SPAIN’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF 
¢ ORANGES 


About 300,000 cases of bitter oranges 
will be picked in the Province of Seville, 
Spain, this year, of which 240,000 cases 
will be shipped to the United Kingdom 
and 8,750 cases to Eire. The Algeciras 
crop of approximately 15,000 cases also 
will be shipped to the United Kingdom, 
directly from that port. The Malaga 
crop is estimated at about 45,000 cases, 
and the Valencia crop, which is being 
prepared as pulp, at 2,300 cases. Each 
case weighs 65 kilograms, and contains 
from 500 to 600 oranges. 

Dried orange peel will be prepared 
from the entire Malaga crop, and it is 
expected that from 230 to 250 tons of 
dried peel will be produced. The pulp 
from this crop will be mixed with flour 
and used as fodder for cattle. It is not 
believed that any dried orange peel will 
be produced in the Valencia district. 

Valencia trade sources report that 
there is a carry-over of 75 tons of bitter 
orange pulp from 1942 in that district. 
The shipment of 380 tons of bitter- 
orange pulp from Valencia to Dublin in 
February and March 1942 is reported. 
It is also reported that 215 tons of orange 
pulp were shipped to Marseille, in Octo- 
ber 1942, in transit to Germany. 

In 1942, 200,000 cases of bitter oranges 
were shipped to the United Kingdom 
from Seville, 15,000 cases from Algeciras, 
and 70,000 cases from Malaga, a total of 
285,000 cases, compared with 263,750 
cases being shipped this season. 

The Spanish market absorbs only 
about 65 tons of the bitter-orange crop, 
and there is no domestic market for bit- 
ter-orange pulp or dried bitter-orange 
peel. 

In normal times practically the en- 
tire bitter-orange crop was shipped to 
the United Kingdom and the dried bit- 
ter-orange peel was shipped chiefly to 
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Germany, Sweden, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland. 

The bitter-orange industry is con- 
trolled by the “Sindicato Nacional de 
Frutos y Productos Horticolas” through 
the “Sindicato Nacional de la Naranja 
Amarga de Sevilla.” This organization 
submits the proposed prices to the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce for ap- 
proval. The export price is reported to 
be 24 shillings 9 pence a case, for both 
the Seville and the Algeciras oranges. 

Special regulations govern the expor- 
tation of oranges and fresh fruit for 
industrial purposes. One of the provi- 
sions permits the exportation for indus- 
trial purposes only of fruit which, be- 
cause of its low quality, is not consumed 
as food. 


Grain and Products 
RIcE PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Chilean rice production for the 1942-43 
crop year is expected to reach 1,099,781 
metric quintals (1 metric quintal—220.46 
pounds), compared with 631,701 metric 
quintals in 1941-42. In compliance with 
the request made by the Minister of 
Agriculture in July 1942, that rice pro- 
duction be increased to meet domestic 
and foreign demands, agriculturists 
planted a total of 26,531 hectares, or 15,- 
000 hectares more than in 1941. 
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RicE-GROWING IN COLOMBIA 


In the last 5 years, Colombia has been 
making strenuous efforts to reach self- 
sufficiency in the production of rice. 

Colombian farmers have been urged 
to increase their production of rice, and 
technical advice to this effect has been 
given by the Department of Commerce 
and Industry. 

The result has been satisfactory as 
indicated by the following table: 


Rice Production in Colombia 








Year Quantity Year Quantity 
Kilograms ! Kilograms | 
1938__ 74, 645, 038 1940 87, 336, 000 
1939_. 75, 157, 188 1941 119, 841, 300 
Kilogram = 2.2046 pounds 


Figures for 1942 production are not 
available, but preliminary estimates are 
higher than 1941 figures. 

The leading rice-producing centers in 
Colombia are the Departments of To- 
lima, Valle del Cauca, Huila, Bolivar, the 
Intendencia del Meta, and the Comisaria 
del Caqueta. 

Stations have been established at 
Palmira and Mampos, where scientific 
experiments are being conducted to im- 
prove the cultivation and quality of the 
Colombian product. The ministry of 
National Economy also has established 
classifications of rice seeds in the prin- 
cipal producing areas, which service is 
gratuitously supplied to the cultivators. 
In Magangue, Cucute, Reiva, and Quib- 
do, special plants for disinfecting rice 
seeds have been started. In 1941, 84,247 
kilograms of seeds were treated. 

During 1942, importations of rice were 
negligible, amounting to only 21,581 
kilograms, compared with 158,698 kilo- 
grams in 1941. 

No rice was exported in 1941 or 1942. 


Urvucuay’s 1943 Rice Crop 


The 1943 rice harvest, which will com- 
mence in Uruguay early in April, has not 
yet been estimated, because of condi- 
tions resulting from the drought. Of 
the 5,518 hectares officially reported as 
seeded, approximately 1,000 hectares are 
divided among small holdings in the de- 
partment of Rivera where the streams 
have been dried up for the last 5 months. 

On the large plantations in the de- 
partments of Rocha and Trienta y Tres 
extra pumping has been necessary to 
raise water from distant points. If the 
weather remains dry during the coming 
harvest season, it is unofficially esti- 
mated that between 10,000 and 15,000 
metric tons may be harvested, but the 
Uruguayan Weather Bureau is predict- 
ing extensive rains during March, which 
may reduce this figure. On the basis of 
the average yield of the last 5 years 
(3.3027 metric tons per hectare) to the 
present seeded area, the crop probably 
will amount to 18,228 metric tons. 

Consumption during the present crop 
year is estimated at 15,360 metric tons 
of unhulled rice. This represents the 
difference between estimated produc- 
tion of 19,000 tons, less total exports of 
1.778 tons hulled, which is equivalent 
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Second Aregentine 
Agronomic Conference 


With meetings scheduled from 
April 5 to 10 in Cordoba, Argen- 
tina, the Argentine Agronomic 
Society has announced as its offi- 
cial topic of discussion the “Dj. 
versification of agricultural pro- 
duction in Argentina.” 

Four sections will be devoted, re- 
spectively, to plant production, 
animal production, crop and live- 
stock industries, and the history 
of American agriculture. The 
five interesting subdivisions for 
the discussion of this last section 
are: History of botany and agron- 
omy; American agriculture in pre- 
Hispanic and Colonial times; His- 
tory of the introduction of useful 
plants and animals and their ene- 

nies; History of the institutions 
and of the methods and princi- 
ples related to Argentine crop and 
livestock progress; Biographies 
and bibliographies related to the 
history of agriculture. 

For further information about 
the meetings, address the Comisi6n 
Organizadora de la Segunda Re- 
union Argentina de Agronomia, 
Sociedad Argentina de Agronomia, 
Santa Fe 1145, Buenos Aires, Re- 
publica Argentina. 











to 2,540 tons of unhulled grain, and less 
1,100 tons for seed. There was no 
carry-over from the preceding season, 
Average consumption during the last 5 
years was 13,564 metric tons. The larg- 
est official consumption on record is that 
of 15,515 metric tons during 1940. 


Spices and Related Products 


EXPorRTS FROM SIERRA LEONE 


Exports of chili peppers from Sierra 
Leone in December 1942 amounted to 
8,355 pounds, all going to Gambia. 

No ginger was exported in that month, 
but 112,000 pounds were sent by rail to 
Freetown. 

A total of 544,096 pounds of ginger and 
304.618 pounds of chili peppers, were 
made ready for shipment in December 
1942. 

Ginger exports from Sierra Leone in 
November 1942 amounted to 168,448 
pounds, all going to the United Kingdom. 
In the same month, 486,080 pounds of 
ginger were sent by rail to Freetown. 
Exports of chili peppers to Gambia 
amounted to 1,680 pounds. 

In November 1942, 490,699 pounds of 
ginger and 57,053 pounds of chili peppers 
were made ready for shipment. 


Sugars and Products 
COLOMBIA’S SUGAR PRODUCTION 


The two sugar mills in the Department 
of Cartagena, Colombia, produced 280,353 
bags of sugar in 1942, approximately 
30,000 bags less than the amount ex- 
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New Uses for Bentonite 


Montmorillonite is now em- 
ployed in Germany in the manu- 
facture of a toilet soap which is 
being exported in large quantities 
from that country, say European 
press advices. 

Montmorillonite is the chief con- 
stituent in a clay called bentonite 
and is commercially important in 
the United States because of its pe- 
culiar colloidal properties (causing 
it to separate into small, jelly-like 
particles), useful in the produc- 
tion of soap, skin ointments, fa- 
cial packs, and similar prepara- 
tions. The American Indian used 
bentonite as a soap because of its 
good lathering properties, 

A clay of volcanic origin, ben- 
tonite is found in various parts of 
the United States, chiefly in Wyo- 
ming, also in South Dakota, Texas, 
and California. The mineral is 
employed in the building up of 
foundry sands used in making cast- 
ings, in drilling oil wells where it 
serves aS a mud pack, and for 
bleaching oils. 

A new use has been found for 
bentonite, combining it with nico- 
tine to “fix” the insecticide when 
applied to vegetation. 











pected, but about the same number as 
produced in 1941. It is estimated that 
about 320,000 bags will be produced by 
these two mills in 1943. A new mill at 
Santa Cruz probably will begin opera- 
tions during the year. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


Experimental planting of sugarcane in 
Uruguay has been under way since 1938, 
but commercial production of sugar in 
the country is still confined to sugar 
beets. Per capital consumption of sugar 
has been about 60 pounds per annum, a 
relatively high level in comparison with 
some South American countries. 

Since domestic production supplies 
only about 3.2 percent of consumption, 
there has been considerable interest in 
the experiments in cane-growing. 

Trial plantings of numerous varieties 
of sugarcane were started in 1939 in the 
Department of Artigas, near the town 
of Bella Union, in the extreme northern 
part of Uruguay. In that year the plant- 
ings amounted to 5 hectares, and in suc- 
ceeding years to 40, 110, and 400 hec- 
tares. It is expected that total plant- 
ings may reach 1,000 hectares in 1943. 
All of the cuttings of cane have been 
devoted to increasing the planted area. 

The plantings are made in September 
and October, following the harvests of 
June, July, and August. 

Proprietors of this experimental plan- 
tation are optimistic. They state that 
the soil is rich and that during the unu- 
Sually severe drought in Uruguay, from 
October 1942 to date, their sugarcane 
has suffered very little. This is explained 
by the fact that the plantation is close 
to the Uruguay River. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Sugar beets are planted in two regions 
in Uruguay, each about 40 miles from 
Montevideo—one near La Sierra, De- 
partment of Maldonado, and the other 
near Montes, Department of Canelones. 

The following table shows the esti- 
mated number of hectares planted to 
sugar beets during recent years, together 
with estimated production of beets, raw 
sugar, and refined sugar: 





, ae ee Raw | Refined 
Year Area Beets sugar | sugar 

| Hectares | Short tons, Short tons| Short tons 
1937 1, 143 9, 685 | 1, 294 | 1, 139 
1938 1, 576 17, 510 2, 126 1, 870 
1939 1, 150 10, 445 | 1, 435 | 1, 263 
1940 1, 400 17, 738 | 2, 400 2, 111 
1941 1, 341 | 15, 605 1,351 | 1, 189 
1942 2, 059 29, 899 | 3, 946 | 3, 472 
1943 3, 250 


37, 820 | 





Furs 


CANADIAN BusINESS ACTIVE IN 1942 


Trade at the fur auction sales held in 
Montreal has exceeded even the boom 
year of 1927-28, with prices on some 
classes of furs becoming almost prohib- 
itive. 

Reports from the Prairie Provinces in- 
dicate that ranch furs sold at satisfac- 
tory prices throughout 1942. Despite 
heavy demand for chokers and scarfs, 
however, prices on mink skins were 
slightly below the 1941 level. Light 
silver foxes and white-faced foxes were 
well received. 

At the Winnipeg general and special 
sales, prices have advanced somewhat, 
since early December, as detailed below: 


‘ 








| Price range in | Price 
Skin Number| Canadian change 
dollars (increase) 
| | Percent 
Badger R99 0.70 to 10. 50 | 20 
Beaver 411 5.00 to 52. 50 | 50 
Ermine 33,441} .09 to 2.36 20 to 40 
Mink 10, 643 1.20 to 13.75 | 10 to 35 
Otter 111 | 3.75 to 28.00} 20 to 25 
Skunk 5,461 | .10to 4,00 15 to 20 
Muskrat 10,411 | 168 to 2.90 5 to 10 
Squirrel. 70,742 | .04to .41! 15 to 20 
Timber wolf 40 | 5.00 to 39.00 | 20 
Cross fox 1,056 | 2.75 to 19.50 | 15 to 30 
Silver fox 2,273 | 1.00 to 73.00 () 
! Unchanged to 15 percent higher. 


Iron and Steel 


STEEL-MILL OPERATION IN EIRE 


The Haulbowline Steel Mill at Cork, 
Eire, is scheduled to reopen early in 1943. 
Supplies of steel ingots have been re- 
ceived, and stocks of scrap metal avail- 
able within the country are said to he 
sufficient to keep the mill in operation 
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for some time. It is expected that sev- 
eral hundred workers will be employed 
when the mill is in full production. 


Lumber and 
Products 


REFORESTATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Under British Columbia’s reforesta- 
tion program, 7,500,000 trees will be 
planted on cut-over timberland in 1943, 
according to Canadian trade advices. 

After 10 years of experimental plant- 
ings, an intensive policy of reforestation, 
started 3 years ago, has resulted in the 
setting out of 18,500,000 trees on 22,600 
acres of logged-over land. This equals 
approximately 30 square miles. 


PRODUCTION IN Nova ScorTia, CANADA 


Nova Scotia has been asked by both 
the Canadian and British timber con- 
trollers to produce 500,000,000 feet of 
lumber in 1943, says a Canadian trade 
publication. This is an increase of ap- 
proximately 25 percent over the 1941 
figure. 


PLYWoop MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 


The establishment of a plywood fac- 
tory is said to be under consideration in 
Travancore. Production of plywood 
may also be undertaken soon in Baroda, 
where plans are-being developed for 
utilization of the State’s forest resources. 


TIMBER INDUSTRY IN CUZCO, PERU 


Considerable interest has been shown 
recently in timber in the Cuzco region of 
Peru, the cutting of which had formerly 
been considered impractical. 

Peru formerly imported large quan- 
tities of Douglas fir, which was used 
almost exclusively for flooring and con- 
struction, but this supply has been con- 
siderably curtailed, because of drastic 
cuts in shipping facilities. Other woods, 
such as rauli from Chile and cedar from 
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the Amazon regions of Peru, have greatly 
increased in price—they have to be 
brought via the Amazon and the east 
and west coasts of South America. 

A rather good grade of walnut is found 
in Cuzco, and also several other woods 
now being used for construction pur- 
poses. The greatest difficulty in the de- 
velopment of a lumber industry in this 
district.is the lack of machinery. Felling 
by hand is necessary, so it precludes any 
considerable volume. 


TIMBER SALES FROM SWEDISH CROWN 
FORESTS 


At the timber auctions in the Swedish 
Crown Forests, 6,245,000 trees were sold, 
says the European press. The amount 
of wood is reported as 1,796,000 cubic me- 
ters (approximately 761,504,000 board 
feet); the average price was $1.90 per 
cubic meter. The 1941 figures were: 
Trees, 5,377,000; content, 1,620,000 cu- 
bic meters; average price, $1.82 per cubic 
meter. 

In the Norrland district 4,947,000 trees 
were sold, compared with 4,133,000 in 
1941; the content was 1,334,000 cubic 
meters against 1,175,000. The average 
price in 1942 was $1.49, compared with 
$1.42 in 1941. 

The number of trees sold in southern 
Sweden was 1,298,000, against 1,244,000 
in 1941; the wood amounted to 462,000 
cubic meters, compared with 445,000 in 
1941. The average price in 1942 of $3.15 
shows an increase of 27 cents over the 
1941 figure of $2.88. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


RosIN PRODUCTION IN KASHMIR, INDIA 


A State-owned rosin and turpentine 
factory in Kashmir, India, which started 
operations 2 years ago, produced 3,500 
tons of crude rosin in 1942. This was 40 
percent more than the output originally 
estimated. 

Following the establishment of this 
plant, several small private industries 
have commenced the manufacture of 
paints, varnishes, and disinfectants, it 
is stated. 


Nonferrous Metals 


MINING TO BE ENCOURAGED IN ARGENTINA 


To encourage the production of min- 
erals, the Government of Argentina is 
considering granting loans to individual 
prospectors for the purchase of prospect- 
ing machinery and the payment of the 
initial cost of surveying a prospect. 


PRODUCTION IN QUEBEC, CANADA 


The value of Quebec’s mineral produc- 
tion in 1942 is estimated at $104,749,101, 
compared with $99,651,944 in 1941. A 
break-down of this figure into various 
metals is not yet available. 


Ecypt’s 1942 MANGANESE OUTPUT 


Manganese production in Egypt in 1942 
has been estimated at 9,000 metric tons— 
a tremendous drop from peak output of 
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191,477 tons in 1929. Production fluctu- 
ates with foreign demand—959 metric 
tons were produced in 1934 and 186,320 
in 1937. 

Of the 1942 production, about 1,600 
metric tons were consumed domestically. 
Stocks awaiting shipment at the end of 
1942 amounted to approximately 200,000 
metric tons, despite limited output in 
1940, 1941, and 1942. Production was 
entirely in 35 percent pure manganese 
ore until the last few years when some 
ore containing 90 percent MnO. was pro- 
duced. 

Egypt’s largest manganese mines are 
located at Um Bogma, Sinai Peninsula. 
They are connected with the Port of Abu 
Zenima on the Red Sea by a 16-kilometer, 
2-foot 6-inch gage railway and an aerial 
ropeway more than 9 kilometers Jong. 
Another company operates at Ras Go- 
laam in the South Eastern Desert near 
the Red Sea Coast. 


TITANIFEROUS BAUXITE LOCATED IN INDIA 


Location of a fair quantity of titanif- 
erous bauxite in Jashpur State, Chota 
Nagpur, India, is reported by the British 
press. Aluminum oxide content is re- 
ported from 51 to 60 percent, and con- 
tent of titanium oxide is sometimes as 
high as 14 percent. Difficulties are pre- 
sented, however, since the location of the 
chief source is far from railways and 100 
miles from the nearest town. 


IRAN’S PRODUCTION IN 1942 


Iran’s mineral production during 1942 
included 250 metric tons of copper from 
Anarak and Baghcheh Bagh and 500 
metric tons of oxide of iron from the 
Island of Hormuz. 


ANTIMONY PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Production of antimony in Peru in the 
first half of 1942 is estimated at 775 
metric tons, obtained from approxi- 
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mately 1,774 metric tons of ores and cop. 
centrates. 

The Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpora. 
tion, Peru’s chief producer of antimon 
expects to have in full operation soon q 
plant to treat Cotrell dust for the pro. 
duction of metallic antimony. 


COLLAPSIBLE TUBES MADE IN UNION oF 
SoutTH AFRICA 


The quality of collapsible tubes made 
in South Africa of tin and lead alloy as 
well as of pure tin is reported by the for. 
eign press to be equal to that of importeg 
tubes. 

The factory that makes these tubes 
also refabricates old tins on a large com. 
mercial scale. It is the first factory of 
this type in South Africa. 


GOLD OUTPUT IN UNION OF SOUTH Arrica 


Gold output of the Transvaal in 1949 
amounted to 14,120,617 fine ounces, com. 
pared with the peak figure of 14,386.36) 
ounces for 1941, reports the South 
African press. December output is re. 
ported at 1,109,234 ounces. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


BERMUDA’S DIAMOND EXPorTS 


During the period September-—Decem- 
ber 1942, Bermuda exported rough dia- 
monds valued at $4,394,952, this peak 
being reached under the impetus of the 
Bonded Diamonds Act of October 27, 
1941. The Colonial Treasury profited 
by receipt of a 1 percent export tax pro- 
vided by the act. 


MOLYBDENUM MINING IN QUEBEC, CANADA 


Old molybdenum workings in northern 
Quebec are being developed and it is ex- 
pected that production will start soon 





needs of agriculture and industry. 


firms about 6,000 tons. 


of town gas in Dublin was made. 





Eire’s Fuel Outlook Holds Scant Encouragement 


Prospects of improvement, in the Irish fuel situation in 1943 are not bright. 
Receipts of gasoline, kerosene, and other fuel supplies will be reduced even 
further than in 1942, with no guaranty that the maximum specified will 
be delivered, says a statement of the Irish Minister of Supplies. 

The fuel shortage is expected to result in further curtailment of bus 
service in Dublin, and all nonessential motor transport throughout Eire 
will have to stop. After providing to the fullest extent possible for haulage 
of grain, sugar beets, peat, and other essential goods, the cut in gasoline 

distribution will fall more heavily on other vehicle owners. 
| Expected deliveries of kerosene will be barely sufficient to meet essential 


In the last quarter of 1942, total imports of coal, plus domestic output, 
did not reach 20,000 tons a week, while in the same period weekly consump- 
tion by railways was about 5,500 tons, by gas companies about 5,000 tons, 
by the Electricity Supply Board about 2,000 tons, and by three large industrial 


On January 8, 1943, a further reduction of 112 hours in the daily supply 
Use of town gas is now permitted only 
during three periods of the day, aggregating 6'2 hours out of the 24. 

Since the outbreak of the war, varied commercial uses for charcoal have 
been discovered, and at present about 35 concerns in Eire are producing it. 

A plant for the manufacture of charcoal from peat has been built on the 
peat bogs at Turraun, Offaly County, by the Emergency Research Bureau. 
Work is still in the experimental stage, but it is hoped that direct manufac- 
ture of charcoal from peat will prove commercially profitable. 
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Lady Nicotine Holds 
Fighters’ Favor 


Modern wars could hardly be 
fought without tobacco. Fortu- 
nately we have a tremendous ca- 
pacity for producing this commod- 
ity which is deemed essential on 
both the home and the battle 
fronts. Despite the submarine 
menace, tobacco supplies continue 
togo forward. Last year unmanu- 
factured tobacco made available 
for Lend-Lease operations through 
purchases of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation totaled 216,000,000 
pounds and was valued at $55,000,- 
000. An equal amount cleared 
through such channels during the 
preceding year. 











= 


on a government order for 2,000,000 
pounds of the metal, says the foreign 
press. Mine buildings are under con- 
struction at Abitibi County, near Rouyn, 
Quebec, and a small ball mill is being 
puilt for crushing. 


ACTIVITY IN ERIE’S MINING INDUSTRY 


Deposits of phosphates, barytes, py- 
rites, and quartz are being worked in 
Eire, and there is no prospect of a short- 
age in the near future. Eire’s rock- 
phosphate deposits are considered by 
the country’s Director of Geological Sur- 
yey as among the most important min- 
eral resources of the nation. 


HuNGARY TO RECEIVE GYPSUM FROM 
GERMANY 


An agreement has been concluded by 
which Germany will deliver 50 carloads 
of gypsum to Hungary, states the Ger- 
man press. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


LINSEED OIL USED AS FUEL IN ARGENTINA 


In view of the shortage of fuel oil, 
the Argentine Government recently de- 
cided to substitute linseed oil for 15 per- 
cent of the fuel-oil requirements. 

To offset part of the higher cost of 
linseed oil, the Government has ordered 
that all deliveries of fuel oil, and lin- 


seed. oil to be used as fuel, be billed as . 


follows: 85 percent of the quantity de- 
livered at the official price for fuel oils; 
15 percent of the quantity delivered at 
the price of 250 pesos per metric ton. 

Thus, whether a consumer uses lin- 
seed oil or not, 15 percent of his fuel-oil 
requirements will be billed at the rate 
of 250 pesos per ton. The present price 
of fuel oil is approximately 100 pesos per 
metric ton. 


SUNFLOWER-GROWING IN CANADA 


It is hoped that 80,000 acres of sun- 
flowers can be planted in western Can- 
ada in the 1943 season. Available for 
sowing in this area are 371,000 pounds 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


of sunflower seed, or enough for almost 
60,000 acres. Of this amount, 40,000 
pounds are of the superior Sunrise type. 
The rest is of the variety long grown 
in western Canada by Mennonite groups 
for roasting, for chicken feed, and as 
a source of edible vegetable oil. 

According to a bulletin issued by the 
Dominion Forage Crops Laboratory in 
Saskatoon, the Mennonite variety aver- 
ages 314 to 416 feet in height, matures 
early in September, and produces large, 
vari-colored seeds. The Sunrise sun- 
flower matures about 10 days later, has a 
smaller seed of higher bushel weight, 
and higher kernel and oil content. 

Rust and sclerotina rot are the only 
diseases so far discovered in sunflowers, 
it is stated, but worms, beetles, gophers, 
and birds can cause a great amount of 
damage. 


HUNGARY EXTRACTS FAT FROM CATTLE 
BONES 


Slaughterhouses in Budapest gather 
about 10 metric tons of cattle bones a 
day and send them in refrigerated cars 
to factories where fat is extracted from 
the marrow of bones, says the Nazi press. 
It is estimated that these Budapest fac- 
tories, in 1 day’s production, could cover 
the weekly fat ration of 20,000 persons. 

Fat extracted from bone marrow has 
a higher oil content than pork fat, it is 
stated, and in the near future this fat 
will be sold in packets of 25 kilograms, 
at a price double that of pork fat. 


OIL FROM COCONUT PALM IN TRAVANCORE, 
INDIA 


The main source of agricultural rev- 
enue in the State of Travancore is de- 
rived from the coconut palm. Until a 
few years ago, the palm and its products 
were the mainstay of the State’s eco- 
nomic life. 

Production of copra and coconut oil 
by cottage workers and large mills has 
provided work and prosperity to a large 
section of the population. Manufacture 
of coir mats, rugs, druggets, ropes, and 
other articles is carried on extensively. 
During the last 2 years, however, the 
shortage of shipping space has reduced 
the export trade in all these commodi- 
ties, and a number of factories have been 
forced to close. Collapse of the industry 
has been averted by war orders of the 
Government of India. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Canadian manufacturers of paints, 
pigments, and varnishes reported pro- 
duction in 1941 value at $40,183,625—an 
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increase of 33 percent, compared with 
$30,109,130 in 1940, says an annual in- 
dustry report recently published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Ontario, with 50, led in the number 
of factories in operation in 1941. There 
were 26 in Quebec, 9 in British Columbia, 
5 in Manitoba, and 1 each in Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick. 

Plants in Ontario accounted for ap- 
proximately 47 percent of the total out- 
put in 1941, and factories in Quebec ac- 
counted for about 41 percent. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


CONVENTION OF CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


A committee to study post-war prob- 
lems was appointed at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Industry, held at the Mount Royal Hotel 
in Montreal, in January 1943. Its mem- 
bers were selected in equal numbers from 
the Pulp and Paper Association and the 
Newsprint Association of Canada. 

Among other matters given particular 
consideration at the convention, were 
shortages of critical materials, substi- 
tutes, and changes in production meth- 
ods. Some attention was paid to export 
markets that have declined because of 
curtailed shipping space and wartime 
restrictions. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SHORTAGES SOMEWHAT RELIEVED IN 
SPANISH Morocco 


Activities in Tangier and the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco that had nearly been 
brought to a standstill, because of ex- 
treme shortages in petroleum supplies, 
revived noticeably in the last quarter of 
1942 when substantial shipments of 
these products began to arrive regularly. 

Movement of trucks and busses re- 
turned almost to normal, being limited 
only by scarcity of tires, and automo- 
biles also began to circulate again to a 
reasonable extent. The fishing industry, 
which had come virtually to a halt, re- 
sumed its activities. The fish supply is 
now reported to be normal, and as an 
indication of this, the price of fish has 
dropped about 30 percent in the last 2 
months. 


PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


The shale-oil plant at Kinne-Kleva 
(Kinnekulle) in the Province of Vaster- 
gotland, Sweden, owned and controlled 
by the Swedish Naval Authorities, has 
been in operation more than a year and 
a half, and now produces about 30,000 
metric tons of fuel oil a year, chiefly for 
the Swedish Navy. 

Recently, a new test plant at Kinne- 
Kleva has started the production of 
light-benzine, utilizing a gas of high 
quality which, together with shale oil, 
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is obtained from the shale distillation 
process. A new plant has also been built 
at Kinne-Kleva for the experimental 
manufacture of gas oil. 


Railway 
Equipment 


New GERMAN LOCOMOTIVE CONSERVES 
LABOR AND MATERIAL 


The German war locomotive, Kriegs- 
lokomotive, built for use in winter 
weather on the Russian front, reportedly 
represents conservation of 6,000 working 
hours and 26 metric tons of materials, 
primarily steel and nonferrous metals. 

The first locomotive of the improved 
“Series 52” left the works on Septem- 
ber 12, 1942, and was subjected to a trial 
run of 3,000 miles through Germany, 
Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, and other 
Nazi-occupied countries. The trial 
proved successful, and orders were is- 
sued for the mass production of this type 
of engine in Germany and in the occupied 
countries. 

Early in 1942, the production of loco- 
motives and rolling stock in Germany was 
placed under the control of the Minister 
for Armaments and Munitions and, 
through the combined efforts of all Ger- 
man locomotive works and experts of the 
German Ministry of Transport, a de- 
sign was evolved which is a simplified 
version of the “Series 50” 2-10-0 freight 
locomotive of the German State Rail- 
way. The “Series 50” was the first of the 
“austerity” types in Germany and was 
introduced shortly before the beginning 
of hostilities. 

The Kriegslokomotive (‘Series 52’) is 
described in a foreign trade journal as 
“a superheated, two-cylinder, simple 
locomotive.” Nonessential components 
are omitted, and it is finished in unvar- 
nished gray paint. 

The differences between “Series 50” 
and “Series 52” locomotives show the 
advance made in wartime economy 
measures. Many devices formerly 
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deemed important have been removed. 
Smoke-defiector plates on both sides of 
the smoke box, many handrails and 
handles, the bell, sand-box, brackets for 
the headlamps, and feedwater heater are 
all missing. Connecting, control, and 
coupling rods, and almost all large-sized 
reciprocating and brake components 
have been die-forged. 

Approximately 4,000 of the usual 6,000 
components employed in “Series 50” 
either have been eliminated or have been 
changed or modified, thus conserving 
materials and time in manufacture. One 
saving is in the use of nonferrous metals. 
Former locomotives embodied 7 metric 
tons of copper; “Series 50’ required 2.8 
metric tons; whereas the new type has 
only 220 kilograms (464 pounds) of cop- 
per. 

Most of the saving was effected in con- 
struction of the tender. For example, 
“Series 50,” with its tender, demanded 
165 metric tons of steel and other mate- 
rial, 60 metric tons of which were lost in 
the machining process, whereas the new 
locomotive (“Series 52”) requires but 140 
metric tons of materials of which only 40 
tons are lost. The former tender had a 
computed weight of 24 metric tons, re- 
quiring 40 metric tons of materials; the 
new type, with its completed weight of 18 
metric tons, utilizes 26 metric tons of 
materials. In addition, the capacity of 
the tender has been increased—1,200 
cubic feet of water and 10 metric tons 
of coal can be carried in the new type, 
compared with 98.2 cubic feet and 8 
metric tons in the former. 


SPANISH FIRM COMPLETES LOCOMOTIVES 
ORDERED 


The last of an order for 40, 90-ton 
locomotives has been completed by a 
Spanish firm and delivered to the Na- 
tional Railways, the press reported in 
February. 


Rubber and 


Products 


INDIA’S RUBBER-PRODUCING AREA 


The Indian State of Travancore is 
the principal rubber-producing area in 
India. Of India’s total rubber area of 
120,000 acres, some 96,000 acres are in 
Travancore. The yield is about 24,000,- 
000 pounds of rubber, or 75 percent of 
the total production of India. 

The Travancore Rubber Factory, 
established recently and partly owned 
by the Government, manufactures rub- 
ber goods, such as cycle tires, tubes, sur- 
gical requisites, mechanical rubber 
goods, and other wartime requirements. 


Shipbuilding 
CONSTRUCTION IN BULGARIA 


Eight motor cargo vessels, 1 passenger 
ship, 4 oil tankers, and several smaller 
craft are being built by the Bulgarian 
Government for Danube River traffic, 
say Italian press reports. 


.Shirts to overcoat size. 
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Special Products 


BUTTON MANUFACTURE IN ECUADOR 


Locally grown tagua nuts are Made 
into buttons in five factories in Ecuador 
the largest plant having a monthly cg. 
pacity of approximately 30,000 gross of 
finished buttons. 

The nuts are cut, or sliced, into disks 
and then finished into buttons, ranging 
from the size normally used on men’s 
Factory equip. 
ment usually includes saws, lathes, per. 
forators, finishers, and polishing drums. 


ErrE UsInc SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS 


Brush manufacturers in Eire are now 
using native pig bristles and horsehgir 
in place of imported bristles. It is re. 
ported also that some cattle hair is being 
utilized. 


Telephone 
Equipment 


INDIA PLANS EXPANSION 


Present plans call for the expenditure 
of 42 lakhs of rupees (approximately $1,- 
265,000) for extensions of telephone ex- 
changes and the installation of about 
20,000 new instruments in India, the 
foreign press reports. 

Domestic manufacturers of telephone 
apparatus have made notable improve- 
ments in the quality and range of their 
products since the outbreak of the war, 
and it is believed that much of the equip- 
ment needed in the development pro- 
gram can be made domestically. 

The newly established Telecommuni- 
cations Development Board, with the 
Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs as chairman, is in charge of the 
project. 


Textiles:and Re- 
lated Products 


Cotton and Products 
PLANTINGS INCREASED IN ARGENTINA 


Cotton plantings for the 1942-43 
season in Argentina totaled about 363,900 
hectares. This is an increase of 103 
percent over the 330,000 hectares grown 
last year. Planters were encouraged by 
good returns from last year’s crop, and 
if a severe drought had not occurred 
during the sowing season, the area would 
have been even larger. Continued 
drought will also reduce the yield. 

In January, cotton exports totaled 
1,415 metric tons, valued at 1,110,448 
pesos. No cotton was exported in the 
corresponding month of 1942. 


CANADIAN COTTON MANUFACTURE 


During December 1942, 31,857 bales of 
cotton were opened in Canada, compared 
with 33,178 bales in the preceding month, 
and 33,411 bales in December 1941. 
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These figures are for reporting mills, 
which represent about 83 percent of the 
total. 

The decline may be attributed to labor 
turn-over, rather than to reduced opera- 


tions. 
INDIAN PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE 


The influence of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee during the past 18 
years is reflected in a steady advance in 
production of longer-staple cotton. 

A published report states that in 
1924-25 almost no long-staple cotton was 
grown in India, whereas 344,000 bales 
(of 400 pounds) were produced in 1942. 
With continued efforts, even better re- 
sults are anticipated, since in the 1940-41 
crop year only 6,616,000 acres were de- 
yoted to cultivation of improved varie- 
ties out of a total of 22,902,000 acres. 

Another noteworthy achievement is 
the advance of the average yield per 
acre from 92 to 111 pounds. 

Published official figures show that 
66,701 bales of cotton were exported from 
India from September 1 to December 19, 
1942, compared with 322,223 bales dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1941. 

After a slight slump, the cotton-yarn 
market improved toward the close of 
1942, with prices moving in an upward 
trend. Business in Japanese and Shang- 
hai yarns was limited. These are grad- 
ually being replaced by Indian yarns. 

Reports recently published indicate 
that exports of cotton yarns and manu- 
factures, from April to September 1942, 
were valued at 230,800,000 rupees. These 
exports for the corresponding period of 
1941 were valued at 120,800,000 rupees, 
and only 67,800,000 rupees in 1940. 

Cotton-cloth mills were fully occupied 
in December 1942, some working double 
shifts. Prices remained steady except 
for an upward tendency on fancy cloths, 
striped shirtings, and mercerized cloths. 
Export demand was good, but clearances 
were limited. Mills were reluctant to 
accept advance orders, as prices were 
expected to go higher. 


PERv’s 1943 CoTTon Crop 


Peru’s 1943 cotton crop is expected to 
be about 10 percent below the 1942 esti- 
mated crop of 1,450,000 quintals, as a 
result of official reduction in acreage as 
well as unfavorable growing conditions 
in January. 

Exports for the first 11 months of 1942 
totaled 32,402 metric tons, against 
18,767 tons for the corresponding period 
of 1941. 

Total reported sales of 1942 cotton up 
to January 29 were 1,372,867 quintals. 
(1 quintal=101 pounds.) Advance sales 
of the 1943 crop totaled 30,500 quintals 
in January. 

Textile mills are confronted with a 
mounting backlog of orders, even though 
operating at capacity on full-time 
schedules. 


Silk and Products 
PARACHUTE MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 


During 1942 an entirely new item was 
added to India’s expanding list of domes- 
tic manufactures. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


A parachute factory was founded early 
in the year, and within a few months 
the first parachutes were completed and 
subjected to severe tests which they eas- 
ily survived. 

These units are now in continuous 
production, favored by. India’s domestic 
output of pure silk, which likewise is in 
the process of expansion. 


Wool and Products 


EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Wool exports from Argentina in 1942 
totaled 99,446 metric tons, compared 
with 168,735 tons in the preceding year. 


December sales, amounting to 9,344,616 - 


kilograms, brought a price of 11.19 pesos 
per 10 kilograms. In November only 
6,745,103 kilograms were sold, but at the 
higher price of 12.30 pesos per 10 kilo- 
grams. Sales in December 1941 agree- 
gated 17,120,310 kilograms, at 14.52 pesos 
per 10 kilograms. 

In January 1943, wool exports aggre- 
gated 6,073 metric tons, almost 12,000 
less than the 18,200 tons shipped during 
January 1942. 


MILL OPERATIONS IN EIRE 


A large mill in Eire which has been 
closed down since last May, has resumed 
operations with a working force of 450 
women, spinning wool tops into yarn. 
Arrangements are said to have been made 
to send Irish wool to England for comb- 
ing, and in return wool tops are to be 
sent to Eire for spinning. 

Eire is said to have sufficient wool to 
meet requirements—about 11,000,000 
pounds out of the 17,000,000 pound an- 
nual clip being suitable for the clothing 
trade. 

WoOoL STOCKS IN IRAQ 


Most wool on the Iraq market during 
November and December consisted of 
pulled wool. 

About 1,000 bales of Karradi, Awassi, 
and Arabi wool were sold in these 2 
months. A record carry-over is ex- 
pected. 


WOOL SUPPLIES IN UNITED KINGDOM 


No export allotments of Scotch black- 
face wool were made during January. 

Government orders for Army blankets 
are practically the sole outlet for this 
wool. 

Preliminary estimates place the 1942 
clip at 12,000,000 pounds. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
INCREASED FLAX PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


Official figures indicate that flax cul- 
tivation in Eire covered an area of 18,552 
acres in 1942, or an increase of 17.7 per- 
cent over the 1941 area of 15,757 acres. 


FLAX PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Flax yields of between 150 and 175 
kilograms per hectare in 1942 were un- 
usually low, and interest in this crop 
has lagged among Peruvian growers. 

Exports from January to November 
1942 aggregated 2,207 metric tons of fiber 
and 2,470 tons of tow. 

To protect small producers, lots under 
20 tons, not included in the purchase 
agreement with the United States, will 


be handled through the Cotton Chamber. 
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Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


The second official estimate placed 
Canada’s 1942 commercial crop of leaf 
tobacco at 83,192,900 pounds, consider- 
ably more than the previous estimate 
of 79,622,000. 

Although the 1942 acreage of 75,150 
was more than the 1941 acreage, the 
1942 yield was considerably short of 
1941’s bumper crop of over 91,000,000 
pounds. A heavy frost, before harvest- 
ing was vvmpleted, destroyed about 
6,000,000 pounds of Ontario flue-cured 
and about 1,000,000 pounds of Quebec 
tobacco, 500,000 pounds of which was 
flue-cured. 

It is doubtful whether the 1943 goal 
of 87,410 acres for all types of tobacco 
will be realized, since labor shortages 
and decreased allocations for tobacco 
fertilizer may prevent any increase in 
acreage. An effort is being made to ob- 
tain the services of several thousand 
more primers and curers to help with 
the next Canadian harvest, so that pro- 
duction may be increased to meet ris- 
ing domestic-consumption requirements. 

Imports of flue-cured tobacco have 
been restricted to 20 percent of the aver- 
age quantities in 1938-40 and there will 
be no imports of burley, Turkish, or dark 
air-cured tobacco. 


PRODUCTION IN LEBANON 


Fumigated (smoked) tobacco or Abu- 
Riha, is produced exclusively in the Lata- 
kia district of Lebanon. 

Estimated acreage during 1942 rose to 
7,250, but production stayed at its 1941 
level of 3,200 metric tons. In 1940, there 
were 7,000 acres of this Latakia tobacco 
planted, total production amounting to 
3,000 metric tons. In 1941, production 


increased to 3,200 metric tons, despite the 
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fact that only 5,950 acres were planted, 
and total income reached approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. 

For many years the United States and 
Great Britain have been the principal 
markets for Latakia tobacco. Since the 
war, however, shipments to England 
have been practically at a standstill and 
the United States has been almost the 
only buyer. 

Cultivation of this type of tobacco for 
export is said to be the principal means 
of livelihood for 25,000 persons, or 10 per- 
cent of the Latakia district’s total pop- 
ulation. About 20,000 are tobacco grow- 
ers, and the remaining 5,000 are em- 
ployed in harvesting, fumigating, pack- 
ing, and shipping such tobacco. 

At present there is an acute economic 
situation developing as a result of the 
accumulation of surplus stocks of to- 
bacco destined for export. It is antici- 
pated that this situation may be re- 
lieved in some measure during 1943 by 
reducing to one-third the area planted to 
Latakia tobacco and alloting this acreage 
to the production of ordinary tobacco 
for local consumption. 





More Facts About Policies and 


Methods of Lend-Lease 


(Continued from p. 11) 


by the most efficient possible pooling of 
all our resources under coordinated 
global direction. 

Secondly, our review of the back- 
ground and development of Lend-Lease 
has shown the early establishment of 
one basic concept—the necessity for the 
maintenance of civilian life in combat 
areas. 

Thirdly, our outline of the mechanics 
and operations of Lend-Lease has shown 
the extent to which we depend on other 
qualified Government agencies to carry 
out our policies. 

Finally, we have indicated that the 
importance of the incidence of Lend- 
Lease on United States foreign trade 
has been appreciated for some time. 
However, this problem did not emerge as 
an immediate one until shipments of 
commercial-type goods under the Act 
began to assume sizable proportions. 

Today, Lend-Lease exports are ac- 
counting for a significant proportion of 
total United States exports, even taking 
into consideration the greatly increased 
volume of trade. It is recognized that, 
in handling Lend-Lease transactions, 
the tendency has been to bypass the 
various private export agencies. It is 
appreciated that the national interest 
will be best served by maintaining ex- 
perienced foreign-trade organizations 
prepared to resume operations on a 
competitive basis to the fullest possible 
extent whenever conditions may so 
permit. 


Vital Points in Giant Task 


Lend-Lease has approached this prob- 
lem in the closest cooperation with the 
Departments of State, Commerce, and 
Treasury, as well as with the Board of 
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Latin American Exchange Raies 














NOTE Averages are actual selling rates for n currency per Gollar, with th 
following exception: Cuba-——United States dollars to the peso Phe peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate. 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to 1 dollar . ™ 

| 
Annual average Svarnen tah Latest available 
rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange | 
} Nov Der t 
1941 1942 1942 1942 Rate Date 
} 
| | 
Argentina | Paper peso Official A | 3. 73 | 3.7 3. 73 8. 73 3. 73 | Feb ll 
Official B 4. 23 4.2 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do 
Bid 4.88 | 1.94 | 1.94 Do, 
Free market | 4.24 1. 23 | 4.23] Do, 
Bolivia | Boliviano Controlled 43. 38 16. 46 46.46) 46.46 | 46.46 Feb, 8 
Curb. 54. 02 414. 6 50. 00 50. 00 AO. 00 (1) 
Brazil Cruzeiro ? Official 16, 50 16. 50 16. 50 16, 50 16. 50 | Jan: 2 
| Free market 19. 72 19, 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 Do. 
Special free market 20. 68 20. 52 20. 50 20. 50 20.501 Do 
Curb 20), 30 , 
Chile Peso Official 19. 37 19.3 19. 37 19.3 19. 37 | Jan. 20 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25, 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market 31. 78 31.75 $3.8 83. 72 34 0 | Do 
Free S115 31.13 31.10 31. 10 31.10 Do. 
Giold Exchange 31.15 s1. 13 31. 10 31.10 $1. 10 Do, 
Mining dollar 31. 35 $1.13 41. 10 1.10 1.101 Do 
Agricultural dollar 31.1 1.13 31.10 31. 10 LW} Deo 
Colombia do Controlled l 1.75 1.75 1.7 l | Feb 13 
Bank of Republic 1. 7¢ 1. 76 1. 7¢ 1. 7¢ 1.76) Deo 
Stabilization Fund 4) ‘) ‘ ‘ ‘ Do. 
Curb 1, 86 1.7 1.7 1.77 171 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 8S 71 4 » 65 65 | Feb. 12 
Controlled 62 5 62 62 62 ,. 62 | Do 

Cuba Peso Free be) 1. OO 1. OO 1. 00 1, OO Jan. 30 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 15. 00 14. 39 14, 10 14.10 14. 10 Jan, 18 

Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 | 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Feb. 6 

Mexico Peso Free 4.86 4.85 | 1.84 4.85 4.85 Feb. 13 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 | 5. OO 5.00 | Do. 

Curb 93 0 i) Do 

Paraguay | Paper peso Official $33. 00 333. 00 33. OO 3.00 | Jan. 30 

Peru Sol Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 | 6. 50 6.50 | Feb. 13 

Salvador Colon do 2 50 | 2 50 2 50 2 KO 2 50 Do 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.00 1. WO 1.00 1.90 1. 90 Do 

Free 2 31 1.00 100 Lu 1. 40 Do 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3, 26) $ 3. 35 $5 Do 

Free s 7 4 3 Do 
End of January. ‘ For Class 2 merchandise 795; Class 3, 1.87: Class 4, 
2? Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the 1.95 

unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, July 24- Dee. 3! 

1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros 

and centavos to the dollar NoTE,--Special rates apply to automotive equipment 

Established Mar. 25 and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina 





Economic Warfare and with members of 
the export trade. So far we have ar- 
rived at the following points: 

1. Lend-Lease is attempting to adjust 
its operations so as to cause as little 
harm to the export machinery of the 
United States as possible, consonant with 
our No. 1 job of helping to win the war. 

2. As a first move in this direction, 
trade names are now being allowed on 
requisitions. They are being and will 
be considered by the procurement agen- 
cies as one of the factors to be consid- 
ered in placing contracts. 

3. Where a foreign country can pay 
cash for goods the presumption will be 
that normal commercial channels of 
trade will be used. The use of the cash- 
reimbursement requisition is being 
strictly limited to emergency cases, and 
it is believed that successful operation 
of the new Controlled Materials Plan will 
reduce markedly the need for this tech- 
nique. 

4. In cases where a Lend-Lease gov- 
ernment has approved a commercial 
transaction, this transaction shall not 
subsequently be switched under Lend- 


Lease unless there is just. cause for such 
an action. 

5. Lend-Lease is now actively studying 
ways and means of more closely tieing in 
the foreign-trade organizations of this 
country with our operations. Every ef- 
fort will be made to see that any United 
States export representative, at home or 
abroad, will be reimbursed for legitimate 
services rendered to the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration. Valuable suggestions on 
this subject have already been received 
from representatives of the trade. I can 
only hope that, through giving you here 
a picture of our aims, our organization, 
and our problems, we will receive many 
more such suggestions. You may be sure 
that we shall welcome them, 

The job we have to do is tremendous— 
and it is vital to every one of us here 
today. It is so tremendous that, with all 
the help we could get, there would still 
be room for criticism and improvement. 
We would like your help, your advice, 
and your ideas. In return we offer you 
our cooperation, all information which 
we can properly release, and a promise 
of aid in solving your very real problems. 
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_ Trade Mark 
Applications 
Argentina.—The following applica- 


tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Febru- 


ary 23, 1943. Opposition must be filed 
pefore March 29, 1943. 

Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
OS No. 1—Entire class. 
Bicarb---------------. No. 2—Entire class. 
= So Si ele No. 6—Entire class. 
King Cola_------ . No. 23—Entire class. 





Our Typewriter Exports—The 
Record and the Prospects 
(Continued from p. 6) 





Year Units | Value 

1932: 
Standard 46, 918 $3, 214, 338 
Portable 72, 720 2, 601, 257 
Used and rebuilt 20, 264 485, 498 
Total 139, 902 6, 301, 093 

1933 
Standard 54, 478 3, 492, 197 
Portable 56, 792 1, 767, 363 
Used and rebuilt 55, 120 1, 220, 111 
Total 166, 390 6, 479, 671 

934 
Standard 91, 330 5, 947, 354 
Portable 93, 457 2, 826, 098 
Used and rebuilt 51, 320 1, 329, 546 
Total 236, 107 | 10, 102, 998 

1935 
Standard 115, 700 7,713, 304 
Portable 108, 626 3, 022, 690 
Used and rebuilt 42,742 1, 305, 261 
Total 262, 068 12, 041, 255 

1936: 
Standard 117, 819 7, 608, 452 
Portable 102, 314 2, 884, 979 
Used and rebuilt 39, 461 1, 272, 763 
Total 259, 504 11, 856, 194 

1987: 
Standard 127, 518 &, 360, 15° 
Portable | 129, 729 3, 527, 532 
Used and rebuilt 50, 272 1, 660, 820 
Total 307, 519 13, 548, 505 

1038: 
Standard 90, 825 | 6, 047, 905 
Portable 87, 52 2, 374, 785 
Used and rebuilt 31, 903 1, 115, 002 
Total 210, 280 9, 537, 692 

1939 
Standard 100, 312 6, 647, 179 
Portable 89, 130 2, 352, 413 
Rebuilt 24, 509 848, 114 
Other used 13, 664 327, 442 
Total 227, 705 10, 175, 148 

1940) 
Standard 47, 889 4, 472, 163 
Portable | 49, 396 1, 341, 617 
Rebuilt | 18, 486 641, 182 
Other used 23, 233 159, O86 
Total 159, 004 6, 914, 048 





After March 1941, export figures were 
ho longer published, and therefore 1941 
figures cannot be included. Judging by 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


exports for the first few months, how- 
ever, total exports in 1941 should have 
been higher than in 1940. 

These 16 years of typewriter exports 
(1925-40, inclusive) can be summarized 
as follows, and the figures are highly 
interesting for several reasons: 





Units Value 
Standard.......... 2, 124, 800 $143, 470, 575 
Portabie .......+ 1, 572, 770 51, 926, 480 
Used and rebuilt_ 644, 980 19, 024, 581 
TOE 5s... 4, 342, 550 214, 421, 636 


Mainly New Machines 


The almost universal belief that used 
and rebuilt typewriters—that is, those 
machines which are traded in when a 
new typewriter is purchased—are dis- 
posed of chiefly through export chan- 
nels, is convincingly refuted. Actually 
almost six new machines are shipped 
abroad for every “used or rebuilt.” 
Roughly, seven new standard typewriters 
and five portable typewriters were ex- 
ported for every two used or rebuilt type- 
writers. 

Most American manufacturers have 
subsidiary plants in Canada and else- 
where to assemble sets of parts into type- 
writers for shipment to British Do- 
minions and the United Kingdom, and, 
if these exports are added to the above 
figures, the ratio of new versus used and 
rebuilt becomes even higher in favor of 
the new typewriters. 


Proportions of Various Types 


Portable typewriters have become a 
definite influence in export trade, and 
the advent of the stripped type of port- 
able can be traced directly by the down- 
ward effect it has had on the average 
value per unit exported. While the 
value of used and rebuilt typewriters 
fluctuated somewhat, most of the 
fluctuations can be attributed to the 
proportion of rebuilt to rough machines 
exported; and only in the 4 years from 
1931 through 1934 were the export 
values of these machines outstandingly 
low. On the other hand, the value of 
new standard typewriters remained al- 
most constant for the entire 16 years, 
and any slight fluctuations were caused 
by the proportion of wide-carriage ma- 
chines to normal-carriage typewriters, 
rather than by any other factors. 


Fine Record in Past 


The American typewriter industry has 
a record of achievement of which it may 
justly be proud. If the estimates for 
the period for which official unit figures 
are not available are reasonably accurate 
and an allowance is made for the most 
recent period, more than 6,500,000 Amer- 
ican-made typewriters have been ex- 
ported in the last 30 years, and each one 
of these has helped to engender or main- 
tain the tradition of American suprem- 
acy in the manufacture of fine mechani- 
cal products. 


To Win Post-War Markets 


Our typewriter manufacturers should 
be able to regain world markets readily 
after the present war, provided they are 
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Thomas A. Fennell (‘Activities and 
Purposes of S-H-A-D-A’”’) —Mr. Fennell 
has been one of the prime movers in the 
entire agricultural program which he 
discusses in the article published here. 
Born in Kentucky, he joined the staff 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in 1928 and 3 years later became super- 
intendent of the Department’s Plant In- 
troduction Garden at Coconut Grove, 
Fla. In 1935 he was named Assistant to 
the Director of the Beltsville Research 
Center at Beltsville, Md. He went to his 
present activity in Haiti in November 
1939, under the cooperative project of the 
United States and Haitian Governments 
to develop the latter Republic agricul- 
turally. 

Otto H. Jakes (“Our Typewriter Ex- 
ports: The Record and the Pros- 
pects”). —Born in New York, July 21, 
1908. Two years of secondary school in 
Czechoslovakia; graduated Columbia 
College, A. B., 1930. Chemical sales-pro- 
motion work for 1 year, Victor Chemical 
Works, New York. Eight years in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, representing 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co. and Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Co. .Left Prague 
2 months after Hitler marched in. In- 
vestigating political trends, preparing 
special reports, for 3 years. With the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce as Economic Analyst in the Ma- 
chinery Unit, since April 1942; is fre- 
quently assigned to special research 
work. 





alert to resume their justly deserved 
leadership. They have 6,500,000 inani- 
mate “good-will ambassadors” scattered 
throughout the world to act as silent 
salesmen—but competition promises to 
be keener than ever, and they will be 
wise to plan their export programs for 
typewriters now, while they are produc- 
ing guns and ammunition. 





India’s Industrial and 
Power Alcohol 


The production of industrial and 
power alcohol has been considerably in- 
creased in several of the Indian states 
to meet wartime demands. 

A power-alcohol plant capable of pro- 
ducing 600,000 gallons of spirit from 
molasses has recently been added to the 
Hyderabad sugar factory. In Bhopal 
a subsidiary to the sugar industry to 
produce methylated and rectified spirit 
from molasses was started 2 years ago. 

Industrial alcohol for munitions pur- 
poses and power alcohol are being sup- 
plied by several concerns in Mysore. The 
production of power alcohol is expected 
to start soon in Baroda State. 
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port prior to May 1, 1943 (April 1, 1943 - 
in the case of coal), may be exporteq 
under these general license provisions, 

To satisfy emergency needs the Office of 
Exports has ruled that the exporter when 
applying for licenses to export to Brazil those 

commodities that were under general license - 
. to Brazil prior to March 1, 1943, need not 

: : Wi 
obtain a preference request until further 
notice. For the commodities, listed above 
4 : ; for which the general licenses to export to 

Developments communicated to the Effective immediately, the general li- Brazil have been extended to May 1, 1943 we 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, cense under which the following com- (April 1, 1943, in the case of coal), the Office 
March 16. 1943: modity may be exported to Brazil is rein-.  ©f Exports strongly recommends that ex. 
, stated until April 1. 1943: porters apply for individual licenses at the 
No. 448—Current Export Bulletin No. 82. —— an Gece in romp Pc a may have 
. Commodity Schedule B No. Vall icenses under which their cargo can 
The Office of Exports has issued Cur- (5001. 00 move after May 1, 1943 (April 1, 1943, in the 

rent Export Bulletin No. 82 covering the vo a eee a ee alt ay | 5002. 00 case of coal). 

following subjects: | 5003. 00 II. Changes in General License. 

1. oye" gamma of Certain General Licenses Shipments of these commodities which Bn Bi ettarnnsingen 8 pong: the he effort 

; c } é 
to Brazil. are on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the Se ee ee ee 
In Current Export Bulletin No. 75 (An- . ; ; . production programs have resulted in limita- 
‘ . exporting carrier or in transit to ports of tions o ts which sitate 
nouncement No. 441 in FOREIGN COMMERCE a pi ions On exports which necessitate tie fal 
WEEKLY for March 6), subject I, section D. exit pursuant to actual orders for ex- lowing changes in general license provisions: 
certain general licenses for shipments to Brazil 
were cancelled. 
Effective immediately, the general licenses a ay | General license 
under which the following commodities may ag group Effective 
be exported to Brazil are reinstated until May Commodity mere date of 
1, 1943: Scheduk change 
B No 
Commodity Schedule B No. ssaadill Weenies 
SE Eee ee 2110. 00 | 
Rosin. om + 2 eee 2111.00 Pe may te _ ger penser —— w cold-water paints, dry 32. 00 | : , \ “a 1, 1943 - 
ombs (except wholly of metal or rubber 9827. OO | N o 0 
Turpentine, i aaa cea dalamae oe s Cotton manufactures: Thread, sewing 3015. 00 | kK Cc Do 
Turpentine, wood_---------------- 15. Miscellaneous 
Glass and glass products: Fishing tackle and equipment suitable only for commercial fishing 9849. 00 kK ( Dy 
Chemical glassware__-_-_-__._---- 5291. 00 Shoe findings (except leather and rubber) (include heels of Wood, covered 
Cylinder, crown, and sheet_._._. 5215.00 or uncovered 9853. 00 K C Do @ 
Electric insulators_____________ 5292. 00 — rs’ articles, n e. 8 (specify type) (report pocket cigar and cigarett« a ; 4 * 
ee 5232. 00 Umt wile - no tn ag 00, 9629.00 oem. 20 - e Do. ede 
212.00 nbdretias and parasols 31 \ Do ma) 
Plate -_--_- ween nnn =~ -—------- 5212. Musical instruments I 
Rolled, cylinder, crown, and Brass-wind instruments (include bugles, cornets, trombones, tubas, 
CO 5220. 00 trumpets, sousaphones, French horns, and other horns with cup mouth- 
Rolled including wire--_-------- 5218. 00 pieces 9247. 00 K ( Do No 
Clay and clay products: Musical instruments, n. ¢. s. (specify by name 9205. 00 K ( Do r 
eat nna 5369. 00 Musical instrument parts and accessories, n. e. s. (include actions and ai 
(5335. 00 parts of pianos 1207. 00 k ( Dew rer 
i se ‘ Organs, n. ¢. $ 9232. 00 kK } Deo 
Electrical porcela | 5336. 00 Organs, pipe 9230. 00 kK ( Do fol 
Aes 68. 00 Percussions (include drums, cymbals, xylophones, etc 9245. 00 iK C Do. 
Firebrick.__ ~~~ 53 I | 
ie RE a 5303. 00 Pianos, new 9211. 00 kK Cc Do 
eta «aii al eens (5366. 00 Pianos, used or rebuilt 9212. 00 kK Cc Dy t 
a 00 String instruments (specify by name 9293. 00 kK C Do s 
a 00 Wood-wind instruments (include saxaphones, clarinets of Wood, metal, r 
, _ f _ or composition, flutes, piccolos, oboes, bassoons, English horns, hecke! 
Silica brick__-__------------- 1 5364. 00 phones, fifes, and sarrusophones 1248.00) iN ( Do rep 
Office supplies, miscellaneous anc 
TE A ES Se eS es poheg = Fountain pen parts (include holders and nib, assemblies and parts 1312. 00 k ( De by 
: 2 ‘ Ink, other, n. e. s 329. 00 kK ( Di : 
~ 0 op ay A is EY vas oo Ink, writing 21.00 K ( Do disc 
8 SEES ARE, er Oe , Pencil leads 05, 20 kK ( Do use 
Newsprint 1 PESO IP a 4711.00 Pencil parts G305, 50 iN ( Do BE’ 
Penholders and parts, n. e. s 9319. 00 iN ( De bee 
Paper, related products, and manufactures 
Rags for paper stock valued $50 or over per ton 1690. 00 kK ( Da con 
Rags for paper stock valued under $50 per ton 1691, 00 I ( Do for 
Paper—waste papers mu 
No. 1 mixed paper 1499. 01 kK ( Do BE’ 
Super-mixed paper 1699. 0 K ( Do A 
Box board cuttings 1609, 09 K ( Do ma 
White blank news 1600. 11 kK ( Do 
Extra manilas 1609. 13 K ( Do an 
Mixed books 1699. 27 kK C Do vere 
Overissue magazines 1199, 20 K Cc Deo the 
Other waste paper 1600. 5S K ( Do loac 
Other paper stock (report overissue and old newspapers in 4722.00 1600. OS kK ( Do for 
Pipes, tobacco (of all materials YS28. 00 kK ( Do No 
Sponges, natural or synthetic (report rubber sponges in 2042.00 S21. 00 K ( Do h 
Wood manufactures me 
Boat oars and paddles $260. 00 K Cc Do. con 
Cooperage, slack heading 41204. 00) K ( Do Ii 
Cooperage, slack shooks 41206. 00 K ( Do, mit 
Cooperage, slack staves 1202. 00 K ( Do to t 
Cooperage, tight staves, new 4201. 10 kK ( Do to : 
Cooperage, tight staves, used 1201. 50 K ( Do : E 
Cooperage, tight heading $203. 00 K ( Do it is 
Cooperage, tight shooks $205. 00 K ( Do frei 
Cooperage, tight empty barrels, casks, and hogsheads, new 4200. 10 K ( Do of t 
Cooperage, tight empty barrels, casks, and hogsheads, used 4200. 50 K ( Do mer 
Doors $226. 00 K ( Do BEV 
Hoe, fork, shovel, broom, mop, and other long handles 1286. 00 K C Do BEV 
Lath ‘ 1222. OO K ( Do 
Mill work and house fixtures, n. e. s. (include ready-cut and portabl C 
houses, cupboards, cabinets, mantels, grilles, partitions, stairs, col the 
umns, window and door frames, and other built-in house fixtures tenc 
made up or knocked down $239. 00 K ( Do mea 
Sash and blinds, n. e. s $232. 00 K ( Do in } 
Shingles (square coverage of 100 square feet $225. 00 kK ( Do thei 
Striking tool handles (include hammer, hatchet, adz, ax, sledge, mattock, ti 
and pick handles 1ORS_ 0) hy ( Do on 
Trim and molding 1228. OW) kK ( Do ing 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Commodity 


Wood manufacturers—Continued, 
Veneer packages for fruits and vegetables. - 
Veneers, aero grade - dine 
Veneers, fancy, face, or figured____----- 
Veneers, utility or commercial - _ - 
Wood—sawmill products (lumber): 
Ash, boards, planks, and scantlings_----....-- 
Birch, beech and maple, boards, planks, and scantlings 
Chestnut, boards, planks, and scantlings ‘ 
Cottonwood, boards, planks, and scantlings 
Gum box shooks 
Gum red and sap, boards, planks, and scantlings 


Gum, tupelo and black, boards, planks, and scantlings_- 


Hemlock and spruce, box shooks-. 
Hickory, boards, planks, and scantlings 
Magnolia, boards, planks, and scantlings 
Mahogany, boards, planks, and scantlings 
Oak, boards, planks, and scantlings 
Oak flooring, boards, planks, and scantlings 
Oak squares 
Poplar, boards, planks, and scantlings 
Railroad ties, sawed, creosoted, or otherwise treated 
Redwood, boards, planks, and scantlings 
Small hardwood dimension stock, other than squares 
Southern pine box shooks 
Wagon-0ak planks (includé railway-car materials) 
Walnut, boards, planks, and scantlings 
White, ponderosa, and sugar pine box shooks 
Box shooks, n. @. s 
Hardwoods, n. e. 8 
Hardwoods, creosoted or otherwise treated, n. e. s 
Hardwood flooring, n. e.s : 
Railroad ties, n. €. s 
Squares, n. e. 8 

Wood—unmanufactured: 
Ash and hickory, logs and hewn timber 
Hardwood logs and timber, n. e. s 
Walnut, logs and hewn timber 








Depart- | General license 
| — | group Effective 
| sen 4 date of 
| Sceagle change 
B No. | ola | New 
| 
--| 4221.00) K C Apr. 1, 1943 
| 4216.05 | K C Do. 
4216.01 | K C Do. 
| 4216.03 | K C Do. 
} 
| 4117.00 K C Do. 
| 4118.00! K CG 4 Do. 
4119.00; K Cc Do. 
4120.00| K Cc Do. 
4143. 00 K Cc Do. 
4121.00 K Cc Do. 
4122.00; K Cc Do. 
| 4142.00}; K Cc Do. 
| 4123.00) K Cc Do. 
| 4128.00} K Cc Do. 
4127.00 | K C Do. 
| 4124.00} K C Do. 
| 4131.00 | K C Do. 
| 4137.00} K C Do. 
4125. 00 K 3 Do. 
4156.00 | K Cc Do. 
4108.00 | K Cc Do. 
4136.00 | Kk Cc Do. 
4141.00 K Cc | Do. 
4134. 00 K Cc } Do. 
4126.00; K Cc } Do. 
4140.00) K oJ Do. 
| 4149.00 K ot Do. 
4139.00 K Cc } Do. 
4085.00 | K oJ Do. 
4132.00 | K | Cc | Do. 
4159.00} K |. C Do. 
| 4138. 00 2) 2s Do. 
| 4001.00 K Oo Do. 
4009. 98 x Ge Do. 
4004, 00 kK 


C | Do. 





Shipments of the above commodities for which an O. D. T. permit has been issued or which are on dock, on lighter, 
laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to April 1, 1943, 
may be exported under the previous General License provisions. 

The shipping priority ratings assigned to the above commodities are hereby deleted. 


No. 440—Current Export Bulletin No. 83. 

The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 83 covering the 
following subjects: 


I. Ertended Use of Form BEW-151 Applica- 
tion for Export License for Bunkers and 
Ship Stores. 

Applications for licenses to export vessel 
repair parts, engine, deck, cabin, medicinal 
and surgical supplies which are not to be used 
by the exporting vessel but which are to be 
discharged at a foreign port and reloaded for 
use on a specific ship must be made on Form 
BEW-151 and not on Form BEW-119, as has 
been required heretofore. If, however, such 
commodities are for stock purposes, and not 
for a specific vessel, the application for license 
must continue to be submitted on Form 
BEW-119. 

Applications for Form BEW-151 may be 
made only by a corporation, a partnership, or 
an individual who is in fact the owner, char- 
terer, agent, or master of the vessel on which 
the materials or stores are to be used or 
loaded. A separate application must be filed 
for these commodities for each specific vessel. 
No application by any person not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States will be 
considered. 

In each instance where a BEW-151 is sub- 
mitted for the above-mentioned commodities 
to be loaded on an exporting vessel destined 
to any of the 20 other American Republics, 
itis to be accompanied by an application for 
freight space on Form BEW-138, regardless 
of the weight of the shipment. Acknowledg- 
ment cards (BEW-142 for application form 
BEW-138, and BEW-116 for application form 
BEW-151) must accompany all requests. 

Certain clarifications and modifications of 
the procedure are made necessary by this ex- 
tended use of the form. The intent and 
meaning of the clauses quoted below, set out 
in Form BEW-151, are hereby broadened in 
their construction to include license applica- 
tions for export of supplies for use or reload- 
ing by vessels not at United States ports: 


1. “License is hereby granted to the ap- 
plicant mentioned herein to export from the 
United States for use during the next voyage 
of the vessel mentioned herein, the articles 
and materials described in the quantities 
given. This license is valid for the voyage 
stated in this application and only for a 
period of 60 days from the date of issuance. 
It is not transferable without official author- 
ity and is subject to revocation without 
notice.” 

2. “License is valid for a period of sixty 
(60) days from the date of issuance. Bunker 
fuel, materials, and/or supplies granted un- 
der the license must be for use on the vessel’s 
voyage declared herein. If the license is re- 
voked, or the period of validity expires, or 
bunker fuel or deck and/or cabin and/or 
engine stores, or medicines and/or surgical 
supplies requested under this license are not 
to be laden on the vessel declared herein, for 
any reason whatsoever, the license, if in the 
possession of the licensee, must be returned 
without delay to the Board of Economic War- 
fare, Office of Exports, Washington, D. C.” 

3. “The applicant hereby certifies: 

“(a) That the bunker fuel or deck and/or 
cabin and/or engine stores, or medicines 
and/or surgical supplies here applied for 
will be for the sole use of the vessel named 
in this application, and that no portion of 
the bunker fuel, stores, or supplies will be 
landed in any foreign port or transferred to 
any other vessel.” 

Henceforth, where the use of Form BEW- 
151 is applicable to commodities which are 
not to be used by the exporting vessel, all five 
copies of the application must be submitted 
to the Bunkers and Ship Stores Division of 
the Office of Exports and it will not be neces- 
sary to submit the quintuplicate copy to the 
Collectors of Customs. If this request is not 
complied with the application will be re- 
turned without action. 

The applicant is required to fill in the fol- 
lowing numbered items on Form BEW-151: 
1 through 7, 9 through 12, 17, 18, 24, and 25 
through 28, but certain modifications, which 
follow must be observed: 
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1. Item No. 1 is to be answered with the 
name of the vessel which will ultimately 
consume the supplies for which license is 
requested. 

2. In answering item No. 27, reference must 
be made to the Department of Commerce 
Schedule B numbers specifically designating 
the commodities to be exported. 

3. In the body of the form, below item No. 
27, the applicant must indicate in detail the 
specific end use of the commodities to be 
exported. 

4. The purchaser and consignee in the 
foreign country, if other than the owner, 
charterer, agent, or master of the vessel, 
must be indicated in the body of the form, 
below item No. 27. 

5. In answering item No. 28, the applicant 
must show the total selling price and unit 
value for each commodity listed. This price 
shall be shown in the customary form of 
quotation, such as f. o. b. (factory); f. a. s. 
(named port), or other form customarily 
used. The particular form of price quotation 
must be specified. United value must be 
shown in all cases. The price of each com- 
modity must not be in excess of that per- 
missible by the Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation, as amended, issued by the 
Office of Price Administration. If the con- 
sideration is in excess of such maximum price, 
the issuance of a license shall not be con- 
strued as an approval of such price nor as 
relieving the applicant of liability for any 
violation of such Price Regulation. 

II. Changes in General License. 

Natural gas, Schedule B Number 4052.00, 
appearing in section VI of Current Export 
Bulletin No. 74 (Announcement No. 440 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for February 27), 
which reads: 





| | 
Depart-| General li- 
ment " cense group 








| Com- se Effective 
Commodity | merce date of 
Sched- change 
| uleB | Old New | 
No, | 
i ame a | 
| 
Petroleum products 
and tetraethyl lead: | 
Z—Natural gas .-| 5052.00) C+17} C Immedi - 
ately. 





is changed to read as follows: 





Z—Natural gas 15052. 00 C | C+17; Immedi- 


ately. 








Ordnance Dept., U. S. Army 
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1II. Corrections in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 11. 

The following corrections should be noted 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 11: 

Page 5—Alloys (see speciai provisions page 
98)—Should read (see special provisions 
pages 96, 97, & 98). 

Under ALUMINUM & ALUMINUM ALLOY 
PRODUCTS, Rods & bars (include rolled & 
extended)—Should read (include rolled & 
extruded). 

Page 7—Bars, aluminum & aluminum al- 
loys including duralumin (include rolled & 
extended)—Should read (include rolled & 
extruded). 

Page 8—Under BOOKS, MAPS, PICTURES, 
& OTHER PRINTED MATTER (the following 
are in group K unless classified as Technical 
Data, see pp. 100-117)—-Should read (see pp. 
110-117). 

Page 10—Buttermilk, Schedule B No. 
0099.00, general license group K-—Delete 
shipping rating B and add shipping rating D. 

Buttermilk, dried, Schedule B No. 1185.00, 
general license group K—Delete shipping 
rating D and add shipping rating B. 

Page 11—CERIUM—Add (also page 96). 

Under CEMENT, LIME, & STONE, Stand- 
ard portland hydraulic cement—Schedule B 
number should read 5164.00 instead of 5161.00. 

Page 13—-Under CHEMICALS, Coal-tar 
colors, dyes, stains, & color lakes, specify by 
type as (also see page —)—Should read (also 
see page 94). 

Page 14—Under CHEMICALS, Flavoring ex- 
tracts, natural, n. e.s., Schedule B No. 8295.50, 
general license group K—Add shipping rat- 
ing C. 

Magnesium carbonate, Schedule B No. 
8398.98, general license group K, shipping rat- 
ing C—Should read general license group C 
with no shipping rating. 

Page 18—Under CLOCKS & WATCHES, 
Watches, with jewels (also see page —)— 
Should read (also see page 98). 

Page 19—Cold creams, Schedule B No. 
8750.00, general license group K—Add ship- 
ping rating. 

Cold preparations—See Medicinals, Sched- 
ule B No. 8154.98—Delete shipping rating D. 

Cold-water paints, dry, Schedule B No. 
8432.00, general license group K—Add ship- 
ping rating D. 
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Colemanite, Schedule B No. 8362.12, general 
license group C—Delete shipping rating D. 

Combs (except who?ly of rubber), Schedule 
B No. 9827.00, general license group K—-Place 
shipping rating C directly opposite general 
license group. 

Commutators, Schedule B No. 7099.90— 
General license group 57—Should read gen- 
eral license group 47. 

Page 21—Cottonseed for planting, Schedule 
B No. 2220.02, general license group C+ 17*— 
Should read general license group C+-17. 

Delete the footnote. 

Page 23—-Under DRUGS, HERBS, LEAVES, 
& ROOTS (see special provisions for Medici- 
nals page 80)—Should read (see special pro- 
visions for Medicinals pages 80 & 95). 

Crude vegetable drugs, n. e. s. (include 
deer tongue leaves), Schedule B No. 2209.98, 
general license group K-$100—Add shipping 
rating B. 

Page 24—Under ELECTRICAL MACHIN- 
ERY & APPARATUS, Radio receiving set com- 
ponents, n. e. s., Schedule B No. 7079.98, gen- 
eral license group C—Should read general 
license group 47. 

Page 33—Iron & steel products (see special 
provisions on page 98)—-Should read (see 
special provisions on pages 96 & 98). 

IRON & STEEL BARS & RODS, STEEL, 
OTHER (including drill rods, merchant bars, 
tool steel] bars & drill steel, including rounds, 
flats, squares, etc.). (See special provisions 
for tool steel bars on page 98)—Should read 
(see special provisions for tool steel bars on 
pages 96 & 98). 

Page 34—IRON & STEEL—SCRAP (also see 
page 98)—Should read (also see pages 96 & 
98). 

Page 36—Under IRON & STEEL MANU- 
FACTURES—TUBULAR PRODUCTS, Malle- 
able iron screwed pipe fittings—Schedule B 
number should read 6065.00 instead of 6064.00. 

Pipe, casing & oil-line, seamless—Schedule 
B number should read 6062.00 instead of 
6063.00. 

Jewels & jewel bearings, industrial (also 
see page 98)—Should read (see also page 
95). 

Page 38—Under LEATHER MANUFAC- 
TURES—Delete the third K in the general 
license group column. 

Page 39—-Under MACHINERY—AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, Tractors, tracklaying, 
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parts & accesories for, Schedule B No. 7889.9) 
general license group C—Should read genera] 
license group None. 

Page 43—-Under MACHINERY, VEHICLES— 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS & ACCESSORIES, Mo- 
tor trucks, busses, & chassis, new, 1 ton— 
Schedule B number should read 7902.01 in. 
stead of 9027.01. 

Passenger car engines, Diesel & semi-Die. 
sel—Schedule B number should read 7931.39 
instead of 7931.0. 

Page 46—Under MISCELLANEOUS—As. 
phalt roofing—Schedule B number should 
read 9693.00 instead of 9695.00. 

Page 47—Mushroom spawn seeds, Scheq- 
ule B No. 2468.90, general license group K, 
shipping rating C—Should read shipping 
rating B. . 

Page 48—Under NONFERROUS METALS 
(see special provisions on page )—Should 
read (see special provisions on page 96). 

Under NONMETALLIC MINERALS, Char- 
coal, Schedule B No. 5880.00 general license 
group K—Add shipping rating D. 

Fluorspar, Schedule B No. 5960.20, general 
license group C—Delete shipping rating D. 

Under NURSERY & GREENHOUSE STOCK, 
Nursery or greenhouse stock, n. e. s, (in. 
clude fruit-tree stock, cuttings or seeqd- 
lings)—-Should read (include fruit-tree stock 
and cuttings). 

Page 50—-Under OILSEEDS—-VEGETABLE, 
Cottonseed for planting, Schedule B No. 
2220.02, general license group C+ 17*—Should 
read general license group C +17. 

Ores, aluminum, Schedule B Nos. should 
read 6290.00 and 6295.00 instead of 6290.00 
and 6296.00. 

Delete the footnote 

Page 51—Under PAPER. RELATED PROD- 
UCTS, & MANUFACTURERS, Other paper 
board—Schedule B number should read 
4733.00 instead of 4738.00 

Page 53—-Under PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
& TETRAETHYL LEAD—Paraffin wax, re- 
fined—Schedule B number should read 
5046.00 instead of 5045.00 

Paraffin wax, unrefined—Schedule B num- 
ber should read 5045.00 instead of 5046.00. 

Phosphate rock (also see Chemicals), 
Schedule B Nos. 8515.10, 8515.20, 8515.60, & 
8515.80, general license group K, shipping rat- 
ing C—Should read general license group C 
with no shipping rating 

Page 55—Plates, zinc—Delete Units, Sched- 
ule B No. 6571.00 and general license group 
47—-Add See—ZINC. 

Page 58—Rods, aluminum & aluminum al- 
loys including duralumin (include rolled & 
extended)—Should read (include rolled & 
extruded ) 

Page 60—Seedlings—Schedule B number 
should read 2599.05 instead of 2599.00. 

Sheepskins, tanned with wool on—Schedule 
B number should read 0749.03 instead of 
0749.00 

Sheets, aluminum & alloy—Schedule B 
number should read 6303.01 instead of 6303.00. 

Page 61—Sodium bisulfite, Schedule B No. 
8379.98, general license group K and shipping 
rating B—Should read general license group 
C with no shipping rating. 

Pagé 62—-Sponge, platinum metal & alloys, 
Schedule B No. 6922.05, general license group 
47—-Delete shipping rating D 

Sponges, natural or synthetic, Schedule B 
No. 9821.00, general license group K—Add 
shipping rating D. 

Stabilizing elements, gyroscopic, Schedule 
B No. 9190.65—Add general license group C. 

Stains & leather dressings, Schedule B No 
8292.00—Delete general license group C and 
add general license group 47. 

Stampings, steel—See Iron & Steel Mfrs.— 
Misc.—Delete general license group 47 

Page 65—Tin (also see page 99)—Should 
read (also see pages 96 & 101) 

Under TOBACCO & MFRS., Perique leaf 
tobacco, Schedule B No. 2616.00—Should read 
Perique & other leaf tobacco, Schedule B No. 
2616.05. 

Tools, metal-cutting, other—See Iron & 
Steel Manufactures—Tools—Delete Units, 
Schedule B No. 7056.05 and general license 
group C 
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Tools, metalworking, portable electric—De- 
lete Schedule B No. 7457.00—Add Schedule 
B No. 7056.05. 

Tools, metalworking, portable pneumatic— 
Add Units, Schedule B No. 7457.00, and gen- 
eral license group C. 

Page 66—Tree seeds, Schedule B No. 2468.90, 
general license group K, shipping rating C— 
Should read shipping rating B. 

Tubes & parts for radio transmitting sets, 
Schedule B Nos. 7076.05 & 7076.98, general 
license group C—Should read general license 
group 47. 

Tubes for radio receiving sets—Schedule 
B Nos. 7078.05 & 7078.98, general license 
group C--Should read general license group 
47. 

Page 67—Under VEGETABLE FIBERS, 
Handkerchiefs, linen, Schedule B No. 3399.35— 
Add general license group C. 

Page 68—Under VEGETABLES & PREPA- 
RATIONS, Sago, crude & flour—Schedule B 
No. should read 1259.98 instead of 1259.00. 

Sauces & relishes, other—Schedule B num- 
per should read 1252.98 instead of 1252.90. 

Tapioca—Schedule B number should read 
1259.98 instead of 1259.00. 

Page 71—Under WOOL MANUFACTURES, 
Bathing suits, wool, knit, Schedule B No. 
3675.00, general license.group K—Add ship- 
ping rating C. 

Yarns, wool, Schedule B No. 3633.00, gen- 
eral license group C—Delete shipping rating B. 

Yeast, Schedule B No. 1256.00, general li- 
cense group K—Add shipping rating B. 

Page 72~75—Delete the word “‘page”’ at the 
head of each column of numerals. These 
numerals are country numbers. 

Page 100—In “Agencies Selected to Issue 
Certificates of Necessity” the entry for Cuba 
should read: “Agencia de Importacion y Ex- 
portacion (Dr. Ricardo Sarabasa y Gonzalez, 
General Agent).” 

Page 118—In item 2, under “General In- 
formation,” the reference should be to page 87. 


No. 450—Current Export Bulletin No. 84. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 84 covering the 
following items: 


I. Appeals. 

A new appeal procedure was announced 
in Current Export Bulletin No. 62, dated De- 
cember 30, 1942 (see Announcement No. 424 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 
2). Exporters should take careful note of 
the following supplements and exceptions 
to that procedure. 

A. In appealing the rejection of an export 
license application covering commodities re- 
quiring supply assistance or War Production 
Board release, the applicant should submit: 

1. The rejected license application. 

2. A new quadruplicate copy of the orig- 
inal license application (signed). Applicant 
should enter the case number of the rejected 
original on the new quadruplicate. 

3. The PD-1A or other WPB form as re- 
turned at the time of rejection. 

4. Any letter of denial which may have 
been issued by WPB. 

5. A covering letter plainly marked AP- 
PEAL. 

6. An acknowledgment card marked with 
the same case number as that shown on the 
rejected license application. 

B. In appealing solely for a higher prefer- 
ence rating the applicant should submit: 

1. The outstanding approved export license 
if available, or if not, a new license plainly 
marked “for informational purposes”. 

2. Anew quadruplicate copy of the original 
license application (signed). Applicant 
should enter the case number of the ap- 
proved license on the new quadruplicate. 

3. The outstanding preference rating cer- 
lficate. 

4. An acknowledgment card with the same 
case number as shown on the approved li- 
cense. 

5. A letter explaining why the applicant 
believes this application deserves a higher rat- 
ing and setting forth the applicant’s efforts to 
obtain materials under the rating granted 
by the War Production Board. 
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It Also Stands for Volume! 


C. The appeal procedure as announced in 
Bulletin No. 62 is to be followed in appealing 
both a rejected application on Form BEW 
166 where no freight space application is re- 
quired, and rejections under the “Unit Proc- 
ess” procedure. 

D. An appeul of the rejected items on a 
multiple commodities license should con- 
sist of: 

1. A certified or photostatic copy of the 
original application (as returned by the Office 
of Exports). 

2. A complete new application covering 
only the rejected items. 

3. The appropriate acknowledgment card. 

4. A covering letter plainly marked AP- 
PEAL. 

E. Whenever it is necessary to submit a 
new application on appeal, the new appli- 
cation must be on a form identical with that 
originally submitted. 


Il. Freight-Space Applications (BEW-138) 
Filed Through an Association for its 
Members. 

The Office of Exports announces that, sub- 
ject to its approval, any Webb-Pomerene As- 
sociation representing exporters may file one 
combined BEW-138 application for shipment 
to one of the other American Republics in 
the name of the Association. 

When filing an application, the Association 
must list the names of the members who 
are represented by this particular applica- 
tion, the consignees, ultimate consignees, and 
purchasers. The Association is to leave the 
gross tonnage desired open, and the block 
of tonnage allotted by the Office of Exports 
upon certification of the application will be 
divided by the Association among its various 
members. The Association shall notify the 
Office of Exports and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration what each member will ship 
against the certified application. The mem- 
bers should then arrange their booking with 
the Steamship Company, under the BEW 
Serial number assigned on the combined ap- 
plication and supplied by ‘the Association. 
As soon as the shipment has cleared port, 
the members must notify the Association of 
the exact amount shipped, the name of the 
vessel it cleared on, and the name of the 
consignee to whom the commodity was 
shipped. 


In order to participate in the above pro- 
gram, each member of the Association will 
be obliged to submit the following letter to 
the Association for filing with the Office of 
Exports: 


“This is to certify that the undersigned 
snipipeasieas Company, of -..-.... (City) and 
sxiedpsleaitagtl (State) is a member of the ___-_-__- 
wicnatiietoidias Association. The undersigned and 
its subsidiary companies agree that in the 
event the Office of Exports, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, determines to authorize the 

Association to obtain an assignment of ship- 

ping space for all the members of the Asso- 

ciation, it will: 

“(1) Accept such part of the total space allo- 
cated to the Association as the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Association 
shall allocate to it. 

“(2) Ship only to such consignees as are ap- 
proved by the Office of Exports, Board 
of Economic Warfare. 

“(3) Not file individual applications for ship- 
ping space. 

“This agreement is effective as of _____- , 
1943, and may be revoked upon thirty (30) 
days’ written notice to the Office of Exports, 
Board of Economic Warfare.” 


(Signature) 


It is considered that this procedure will 
result in an equitable distribution of the 
shipping space, in a reduction of excessive 
paper work, and in the exporter receiving 
advance notice of what he may reasonably 
expect to ship. 

Interested associations of exporters are in- 
vited to communicate with the Office of Ex- 
ports to discuss the details of and obtain 
authorization for the outlined procedure. 

It is emphasized that the above procedure 
will not preclude or limit in any way the 
right of any exporter other than members of 
an association taking advantage of the above 
procedure to file applications for freight 
space as usual. : 


III. Removal of Greenland and Newfound- 
land from Group C. 
(a) Effective immediately, the countries 
listed below are removed from Group’C des- 
tinations, but will remain in Group K: 
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Ee SE te 61 

Labrador (that part under Newfoundland 
EE ae 47 
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(bo) Where commodities listed in section 
I of the Comprehensive Export Schedule are 
on General License to Group C countries, 
individual license applications will now be 
necessary for exportation to the above named 
destinations. Also, where a commodity is 
specifically designated as on General License 
to any of the countries listed above, an in- 
dividual license application will now be re- 
quired. For example: Peanut oil is specifically 
designated in section I of the Comprehensive 
Export Schedule to be on General License 
to Newfoundland (47). Formerly, no in- 
dividual license was required for an exporta- 
tion of this commodity to Newfoundland. 
However, by reason of the above provision, 
exportation of this commodity will now re- 
quire an individual license. 

(c) All General License provisions appli- 
cable to Group K destinations will still be 
applicable to the above destinations. 

(d@) Shipments of commodities to the 
above destinations on dock, on lighter, laden 
aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior 
to the effective date of change, may be ex- 
ported under the previous General License 
provisions. 


IV. BEW-138 Serial Number Indicated on 
Extension or Renewal Requests. 

Applicants will avoid the possibility of 
having their freight space applications re- 
turned as cancelled because of an expired 
export license if, when applying for an ex- 
tension or renewal of such export license, 
they indicate their BEW-138 serial number. 


V. License Application Forms BEW-119 and 
BEW-166. 

Inquiries are being received by the Office 
of Exports as to whether or not the following 
notations in the upper right-hand corner 
of license application Form BEW-119, revised 
12/30/42, and Form BEW-166, have any bear- 
ing on the status of the license, namely, 
“B. B. No. 31-R005-42 Approval Expires 
12-31-43,” and “Budget Bureau No. B. B. 
31—R003-42 Approval Expires March 31, 1943.” 

This information pertains only to the 
Budget Bureau's record of forms and has no 
bearing on the validity and the expiration 
date of licenses. 
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VI. Change in General License. 





Depart-| General li- 
tment of; cense group 
Com- E ffee- 
Commodity merce tive | 
Sched-, date of 
ule B Old New | change 
No.., 
Clay and clay products: | | 
Closet bowls and | 
Water-closet sets (in- | | 1943 
clude tanks) 15332. 00 kK | None | Mar. 9 
Lavatories, sinks, ete. 
(inelude urinals and | 
bidets) 5333. 00 


K None Do. 


| 





Shipments of the above commodities, 
which are on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. 

The shipping priority ratings assigned to 
the above commodities are hereby deleted. 


VII. Consolidation of License Applications 
for Parts for Farm Machinery, for Parts 
for Track-laying Tractors, or for Parts for 
Allied Equipment. 

Paragraph 1 of section VII of Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 72, dated February 15, 1943, 
(Announcement No. 438 in ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for February 20, 1943) per- 
taining to the above subject, is amended to 
read as follows: “Effective immediately, 
manufacturers of farm equipment, track- 
laying tractors, or allied equipment who de- 
sire to export spare parts, for products of 
their own manufacture to any one consignee 
may file a single license application to in- 
clude any number of such related parts. 
Although these related parts may be classi- 
fied under different Department of Com- 
merce Schedule B numbers, it will be permis- 
sible to include them under the appropriate 
Schedule B number for parts with respect to 
certain classes of equipment.” 





Highway Construction 
and Maintenance in 
British Honduras 


A total of $180,000 has been allotted 
for construction of highways and $95,000 
for maintenance, by the Government 
Department of Public Works of British 
Honduras. During 1942, $140,000 was 
spent on construction and $52,000 on 
maintenance. 

British Honduras is about one-third 
the size of England, or approximately 
8,600 square miles. It has numerous 
waterways, and for over 200 years its four 
main rivers have carried the country’s 
cut of logwood and mahogany, and in 
later years its chicle. 

The main highways in British Hon- 
duras total 203 miles. Some sections of 
these are surfaced with asphalt, but 
there are long stretches of nonsurfaced 
improved earth, sand, clay, gravel, coral, 
and other deposits from the sea. There 
are about 30 miles of feeder roads, 65 
miles of cart roads, and 140 miles of 
usable trails. 

Highway construction in 1943, as well 
as maintenance of roads, may be re- 
tarded because of difficulty in obtaining 
equipment and supplies. 

[See the general descriptive article on “Brit- 
ish Honduras Under War Economy,” begin- 
ning on p. 5 of the Feb. 6 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY.] 
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eports: 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Pleage 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cap. 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 











Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
March 6, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The March 6 issue 
contains these articles: 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH 
SPAIN: Statement by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Welles. 


EFFORTS TOWARD SOLUTION OF 
THE REFUGEE PROBLEM. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERI- 
CAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN. 


MUTUAL-AID AGREEMENT WITH 
CHILE. 


ADHERENCE OF BRAZIL TO THE 
DECLARATION BY UNITED NA- 
TIONS. 


DETENTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF FORMER GERMAN AND ITALIAN 
CONSULAR STAFFS AT ALGIERS. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


ARRANGEMENT WITH CANADA RE- 
GARDING AIR TRANSPORT SERV- 
ICES. 

Other Publications 


TOKYO RECORD. Otto D. Tolischus. 
1943. 462 pp. Price, $3. This is a 
notable instance of an author capable of 
colorful writing who goes out of his way 
to tell his story in diary form and let the 
facts speak for themselves. The result 
is too sober for entertainment, but re- 
markably informative. Mr. Tolischus 
sees Japan with the eye of a newcomer, 
during that year of stirring events, 1941, 
and his interpretative analysis is instinc- 
tive and sure. One of the most valuable 
characteristics of his book is the pene- 
trating comparison, or contrast that he 
continually draws between the Japan of 
Matsuoka’s “Hakko Ichiu” and Hitler's 
Nazi Germany. Kojiki, the Bible of 
Yamato’s fanatics, differs but little in 
substance from the fantasies of Mein 
Kampf. Mr. Tolischus believes, of 
course, that the Japanese will fail in their 
crusade to overcome the world and re- 
store it to the dominion of the gods of 
old time; but he leaves no doubt in the 
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minds of his readers that the Japanese 
are ferociously determined, inured to the 
utmost in sacrifice, and as unified in their 
devotion to their idea and to their Em- 
peror as a colony of bees to its queen. 
One of the most informative books yet 
published about why Japan went to war. 

Available from: Renal and Hitchcock, 
Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FIJI: LITTLE INDIA OF THE PA- 
CIFIC. John Wesley Coulter. 1942. 
156 pp. Price, $2. Explains economic 
and political conditions of the islands, 
and their mixed peoples. Chapter head- 
ings include a description of the natu- 
ral setting and population, history, old 
Fijian customs, independent farmers, 
preak-down of native society, Indian ten- 
ant farmers, policies of land use, govern- 
ment, and so on. 

Available from: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
Il. 


NAZIS IN THE WOODPILE. Egon 
Glesinger. 1942. 262 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Tells the story of the Nazis’ use of-wood 
in a world-wide economic plot, and states 
that the basis of Germany’s present war 
machine is wood. Soldiers are clad in 
fabrics produced from wood; they are 
living on wood sugar, wood protein. 
Wood pulp is chemically treated and 
used to feed livestock. Trucks are op- 
erated on wood-gas, are greased on tree- 
stump lubricants, and run on Buna roads 
made from wood alcohol. Explains why 
American foresters were so regally en- 
tertained in Nazi Germany—why two 
Nazi agents, Knitter and von Monroy, 
bought up wood industries in every coun- 
try that the Nazis intended to invade 
just 3 months before invasion—how Hit- 
ler planned to win the war on the eco- 
nomic front even if he should lose it on 
the military one. * 

Available from: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD 1943. Walter H. Mallory (ed.). 
1943. 202 pp. Rev. ed. Price, $2.50. 
Provides political information regarding 
all the countries of the world: the com- 
position of the governments, the pro- 
grams of the political parties and their 
leaders, the political affiliations, and edi- 
tors of leading newspapers and periodi- 
cals. The section on France has been 
completely rewritten. In addition, there 
is a description of the Fighting French 
Government in London and the adminis- 
tration in North Africa headed by Gen- 
eral Giraud. Members of the cabinets 
of all Governments in Exile are given, 
as well as the war cabinets of the bellig- 
erent powers. 

Available from: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


BASIS FOR PEACE IN THE FAR 
EAST. Nathaniel Peffer. 1942. 277 pp. 
Price, $2.50. Discusses the problems in- 
volved in winning both the war and the 
peace in the Far East. Tells how we can 
prevent future wars in the Far East and 
how to find a basis for an enduring peace 
in that area. To do this, the author 
States, Japan must be crushed and evict- 
ed from the continent of Asia, and China 
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must be helped to develop industrially 
until it is as strong and independent 
as America. Mr. Peffer believes that, 
given victory in the war and foresight 
in making the peace, we can save our- 
selves from a fate in the Far East such 
as hung over Europe for centuries. 
Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 
East Thirty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 


EASY MALAY WORDS AND 
PHRASES. Marius A. Mendelsen. 1943. 
64 pp. Price, $1. Presents a simple vo- 
cabulary and grammar of a language 
common to most of the peoples of the 
East Indies and British Malaya. 

Available from: The John Day Co., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Europe’s Food Dilemmas 
(Continued from p. 3) 


concentrated feedstuffs, and the reduc- 
tions in livestock numbers which are 
known to have taken place in north- 
western Europe. 


“Little Change’ for Germans 


In summarizing this year’s food situ- 
ation by countries, the survey indicates 
that per-capita consumption in Ger- 
many and countries under its direct 
administrative control will show little 
change from the rigidly restricted levels 
of 1941-42. Italy’s urban food situation 
is expected to continue difficult through 
1942-43, principally because of distribu- 
tion difficulties. Food conditions in 
France are certain to deteriorate further 
this year if the cessation of imports from 
Africa is not offset by a relaxation of 
German demands, and if distribution is 
not improved. 


Gloom Shrouds Nazis’ Victims 


Because of their basic dependence on 
imports, the outlook in Belgium and 
Norway appears gloomy. In the Nether- 
lands the supplies of food available for 
normal consumers will continue inade- 
quate, but on the whole the situation 
there will remain considerably better 
than in France and Belgium. The 
standard of food consumption in Den- 
mark is expected to deteriorate, although 
remaining higher than in any of the 
other occupied countries. 


Greece Is Worst Problem 


Neutral Sweden, Switzerland, and Por- 
tugal will probably maintain a satisfac- 
tory food supply if domestic production 
continues to be supplemented by ship- 
ments from overseas. The situation in 
Spain is bad because of less-than-aver- 
age output and distribution difficulties. 

Total food supplies in Greece are still 
far below normal; that country remains 
the worst problem area on the Continent, 
although some relief has been made pos- 
sible as a result of the distribution of 
imported wheat by the International Red 
Cross. 

In the Danube Basin the food-supply 
situation is believed to be less favorable 
than it was in 1941-42, at least for the 
urban population. 
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Stringency in U S. S. R. 


In unoccupied Russia there is evidence 
of considerable food stringency among 
the civilian population because of the 
loss to the Nazis of approximately 40 
percent of the best pre-war crop area 
and the large influx of refugees evacu- 
ated from the invaded zones. In the oc- 
cupied areas the food situation is be- 
lieved to be even worse, especially in the 
cities, in consequence of the reduction 
in the crop area and continued reauisi- 
tions by the invaders. 


North African Situation 


The food situation in North Africa had 
been deteriorating steadily up till the oc- 
cupation of that area by the United Na- 
tions. Shortages of such imported prod- 
ucts as peanut oil, sugar, coffee, tea, 
bananas, apples, dates, and cotton tex- 
tiles, which farmers usually buy in ex- 
change for their own crops, stimulated 
hoarding by domestic producers. As a 
result, supplies of domestic produce of- 
fered publicly for the urban population 
and for export to France were greatly 
reduced. 


“Bearish” Factors for 1943-44 


Factors which will have an unfavor- 
able bearing on 1943-44 crops in Con- 
tinental European countries will be the 
further reduction in agricultural labor 
because of the increased need for work- 
ers in plants producing supplies for the 
armed forces, a continued and probably 
increased shortage of effective agricul- 
tural equipment, increasing discontent of 
farmers as a result of requisitioning of 
supplies for the Axis and the enforce- 
ment of measures designed to increase 
compulsory deliveries of farm products, 
and especially the loss of North African 
phosphates which are badly needed for 
the manufacture of commercial ferti- 
lizers. 
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